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TH * PLOUGHMAN Offers gs advantages to adver. 
sers. Its circulation is large and among the most 
tive and intelligent portion of the community. 


me ered as second-class maU matter. 


Killing Witch Grass. 


| see my friend, Mr. Bb. P. Ware, has an 
article in your paper of last week on 
witch grass. A few years since, for the 
benefit of my brother farmers, I wrote an 
article for your paper on this subject, giv- 
ing my way of getting rid of the pest, for I 
consider it so, notwithstanding Mr. Ware 
speaks good words for it. I believe we 
should be vastly better off if it could be 
banished from our farms. I willtell youmy 
method of dealing with it. 

Some years agol had a field of about an 
acre which was full of it, causing a great 
deal of trouble and expense to subdue it 
enough for crops to grow. I had read that 
planting turnips or cabbage would kill it 
out, so I began with one corner of the field 
and planted it to turnips. Thenext year I 
was happily surprised to find that I had 
killed it out. I kept enlarging until I took 
the whole acre for turnips, and today that 
field, which cost me so much time and labor 
to care for, is the best and easiest field 1 
cultivate. If any of my brother farmers have 
this grass to contend with, where the land 
is a sandy loam, and if they will plant tur- 
nip I think they will find it the easiest 
way to kill the grass. If the land is heavy, 
clay land, plant cabbage, cultivate them 
well, and I think the owner will be pleased 
with the re3ult. 

My theory is that in planting these crops 
we hoe them later than corn or potatoes, 
and there seems to be a time in August 
when, if the grass is cut off with a hoe to 
the depth of half an inch or so, it does not 
sprout again, and the roots die, which is 
just what we want. Try it, brother farmers. 

Norwell, Mass. H. A. TURNER. 
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Trials of a Country Gentleman. 


The never-ending problem of labor on the 
farm, either as to finding men to do the 
work, or once found, having the work satis- 
factorily accomplished, is no subject to be 
dismissed as half imaginary. If any man 
thinks so let him read the experience of 
this man who knows all about it, to an ex- 
tent that he is almost ready to sell out his 
farm and leave farming to those who can 
look personally after the care of their stock 
and the raising of their crops. 

The man of whom I write has a fine farm 
of sixty acres in a town near Lowell, Mass., 
and he has for a long time wanted me to 
see it. He is a busy man, engrossed with 
his business, but two years ago he had a 
good opportunity to buy a place in the 


country. Bornand reared on a New Hamp- 
shire farm he could not rest until he had 
some land of his own. Now he has it in 


his possession, stocked with a hundred or 
more pigs and a score of cattle, he can 
barely find time to go there once a week, 
and then for only a few minutes at a time. 
ll+ has been obliged to leave it all to the 
three men he hires to ** keep it up.”’ 

have waited patiently for my invitation 
to zo to the farm; for Iam interested. The 
invitation did not eome, and the other day I 
earned the reason. Here is the man’s rea- 


*m ashameG to ask any one to see the 
farm. I’ve hired three men to work the 
far, oneof them as manager, the others 
to assist. I pay the manager $40 a month, 
an ie has the house freeand anything that 
the farm will produce for the table. An- 
Other man I pay $30 a month and his board ; 
the ‘hird man I pay $10 a week and he finds 
his own board. I pay them all just what 
the, asked. The manager was recom- 
men ied as aman who could take charge of 
a foon and conduct it properly. I went 
Out there a few days ago, and it made 
me ® angry to look over the place 
to" to come away. In a fine patch of 
erries and raspberries the weeds 
Were <> high between the rows that from a 
litt * ways the bushes and weeds looked the 
_ - The bushes had been planted wide 
4par. <5 that they could be cultivated with 
’. Ina part of the garden where sev- 
‘ousand asparagus plants had been 

veeds had grown and almost choked 
asparagus. Turnips had been 
‘so thick that when they came up 
re too small to be of any market 
't was the same everywhere. 1 
'nachinery to do all the work with 
. possible labor, and then the worl: 
tone, 
‘oreman told me that they had been 
‘USy with the haying and had not 
, le to attend to everything. Then he 
“ag 'e had been some bad weather. But 
; iot taken advantage of the bad 


rai ie oil the harnesses, which, though 
i fo become hard and dry. I builta 
be | | ‘he Wagon, which was one of the 
hot}, , ld bay, but I found that they were 


‘the habit of keeping it there. It had 


been left out in the sun until the heat had 
peeled the paint. 

** Part of the machinery used in the hay- 
ing I found by the roadside, where it had 
been left the last time used. It reminded 
me for all the world of the way someof the 
shiftless farmers did in the town where I 
lived when I was a boy. 

“* Last year I excused unpresentable con- 
ditions because there had not been time to 
start things properly and because I had not 
bought machinery. But there is no excuse 
this year; the men have everything to do 
with. I can’t go out there and run the farm 
myself, but I know one thing: I’m going 
tohavea man who will take care of that 
tarm fcr me or I am going to sell the farm. 
I’ve got one of the best farms in this part 
of the State and I want you to see it, but it 
must be in better appearance than when I 
saw it.’’ 


-~ 
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Weak Points in Farm Practice. 


(From address of President W. D. Gibbs of New 
York Agricultural College given at the State 
field meeting, July 27.] 

One source of loas is in trying to cultivate 
fields which are too rough and stony to 
yield a profit. Many of these fields would 
give better returns in forestry or permanent 
pasture. Even a small amount of extra 
labor in producing a crop eats up the 
profits. 

Again, many farmers practice continuous 
cropping. This is particularly true of 
meadow lands. In many instances good 
tillable fields are seeded down and remain 
so for many years. Hay is one of the most 
exhaustive crops and who could expect soil 
to retain its fertility producing a crop of 
hay every year for a series of years? Many 
of our farmers have yet to learn that rota- 
tion, or change of crops, saves fertility. 

Not enough attention is given tothe grow- 
ing of clover or other leguminous plants, 
which give good yields of the most nutri- 
tious of fodder containing a large percentage 
of nitrogenous material, which in itself is 
one of the most expensive substances we 
buy, whether in cottonseed meal or in ni- 
trate fertilizer. The clover plant has the 
peculiar property of gathering this nitrogen 
from the bountiful supplies in the air, and 
transmitting it to crop and soil, thus serv- 
ing the double purpose of giving us nutri- 
tious hay, and, at the same time, enriching 
the soil for the next crop. 

Our live stock should be improved and it 
would “cost ‘comparatively little to do it. 
Light-weight ‘‘ scrub ’’ horses are to be 
seen on farms all over the State. It costs 
practically no more to raise and keep a 
good horse than it does a “ scrub,” and the 
good horse can do twice the amount of 
work. Ours isa great dairy State, and yet 
a large percentage of cows “* eat their heads 
off’? every year and the owners do not 
know it. lt costs no moreto keep a good 
cow than it does to keep a poor one. 

Economy of labor is another important 
point to be looked after. A few days ago I 
saw &@ man mowing by hand over a piece of 
rough ground where the hay was light. He 
cut about ten cents worth of hay per hour, 
and was paid fifteen cents for doing it. So 
much for a dull scythe, a rough field and a 
man not over energetic. At other times this 
season I have observed two men cultivating 
corn, one leading the horse and the other 
holding the single cultivator, ‘which was 
taking one-half arow atathrough. With 
a two-horse cultivator one man would have 
done the work of four men. At another 
time I saw three men drawing hay to 
the barn, riding the half-mile each way. 
Moreover, the horses walked the entire dis- 
tance from barn to field, although they 
rested about one-half thetime while the hay 
was loaded and unlvaded. 

The successful farm manager of today 
should be a man of unusual qualifications. 
He should know the science of farm equip- 
ment, soils, crops, live stock, feeding, vet- 
erinary medicine and surgery, horticulture, 
dairying, entomology, as well as other 
branches, and, what is equally important, 
he should be able to supply his knowledge in 
a sane practical way. He should have keen 
business sense and judgment; and the abil- 
ity to sleep soundly eight hours a day and 
be wide awake and hustling the other six- 
teen. Withal he should be a man whose 
honesty and integrity are above reproach 
and he should be noted for fidelity. It goes 
without saying that he should be a good 
citizen, with liberal breadth of view and 
wide sympathies. 
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Wild Parsnips. 

The statement made by your correspond- 
ent, Guy E. Mitchell, in his ‘‘ Notes from 
Washington,”’ that the wild parsnip is not 
poisonous but has acquired a bad reputation 
because of its resemblance to the wild hem- 
lock is scarcely borne out by the descrip- 
tions in the encyclopedia, which says the 
hemlock has ‘‘a round, branched, hollow, 
bright green stem, two to seven feet high, 

generally spotted with dark purple; the 
leaves large, tripennate, of a dark shining 
green color; the leaflets lanceolate and 
pinnatifid ; the root somewhat resembling a 
small parsnip.’’ The species most common 
in North America, water hemlock, has also 
“spotted stem, with triternate leaves and 
ternate leaflets.”’ The parsnip has *‘ angular 
furrowed stem, two to three feet high, pin- 
nate leaves, with ovate leaflets, rather shin- 
ing, cut and serrated, and a three-lobed 
terminal leaflet.’? The root of the wild plant 
is white, aromatic, mucilaginous, sweet 
but with some acridness, and injurious ef- 
fects have followed from its use. 


virulent a poison as the water hemlock, yet 
it might prove fatal to any one who was in 
feeble heaith, and is especially dangerous 
to children. Even when the cultivated pars- 
nip starts to grow, after being in the ground 
through the winter, or when, as sometimes 


Ido not claim that the wild parsnip-is as |: 


aseed stalk the first year, it is 30 decidedly 
un wholesome as to be entitled to be called 
poisonous, though not often a fatal poison. 
It is nearly in the same class as tobacco, 
thornapple and many other plants. I have 
copied the above descriptions that your 
readers may recognize both plants, and ad- 
vise them to avoid eating either. If the 
wild parsnip does not kill it is likely enough 
to make one who eats it so sick that death 
might for a short time seem the preferable 
fate. M. F. AmEs. 
Massachusetts. 


Keep the Tools in Order. 


What a mistake it is for farmers to 
neglect to keep their tools in order. On 
some farms will be seen piows, harrows, 
cultivators, horse rake and mower, scat- 
tered about the farm and barnyard, the 
paint is off and rust covers the metal parts, 
bolts are loose and some parts are broken. 
Can satisfactory work be performed. with 





covering it with dirt to prevent displace 
ment by wind. It will take about three 
weeks forthe roots to fill the pot, during 
which tine the plant should “‘ stand pat.’’ 
Cut the runner and leave the pot undis- 
turbed for a few days to allow the plant to 
become well established as an independent 
institution. If the weather is dry during 
this time, the application of water will 
be required directly into the pot. 

Fibre pots are now manufactured at a 
very low price, and may be shipped with 
the plants, adding very little to the cost by 
express. If in earthen pots turn out the 
plants when shipping and pack in damp 
moss, leaving the foliage fully exposed to 
the light and air; and in this condition they 
may be transported almost any distance 
without risk. I have received plants from 
Ohio and other distant points in perfect 
condition, The pen-sketch here given rep- 
resents better than can be described the 
method of growing potted plants. 














SEPARATING HONEY FROM THE COMB. 
F. G. Herman at work in his well-known apiary in New Jersey. 





such implements, think you? To keep tools 
in this way is very expensive and no farmer 
can afford to do so. Itis very annoying to 
@ good plowman to have anything about 
the plow loose; he wants to feel the firm- 
ness of the plow in his hands. 

Even the hand hoe needs attention ; a file 
should be used to keep it sharp, and when 
put away for the day all dirt should be 
cleaned from it and a little oil rubbed over 
it that no rust may gather on it. Sucha 
hoe does much better work when next taken 
out than if left wet and dirty. Why not 
give a little attention to this matter and 
keep the tools in condition to do their best. 
It is somewhat astonishing to see so many 
farmers neglect this important factor in 
making the farm pay. Tools out of order 
make hard work for operator and for team ; 
and besides the job is not nearly as well 
done. F. H. Dow. 

Steuben County, N. Y. 





The Peach Harvest. 
The local crop is shipped in the common 
one-half bushel Jersey peach basket. The 
only advantage this packyge has is that it 
is costing from $35 to $40 per one thousand, 
and when empty occupy but little space. 
The great objection to this package is 
the amount of space it occupies when filled 
in transportation from the orchard to the 
packing shed and to the cars if shipped toa 
distant market. Thenif the fruit remains 
long in the basket the form is such ‘that as 
it settles more pressure comes on the 
fruit below than if the sides were straight, 
thus causing rapid decay. 
The Michigan peach growers ship much 
of their fruit in the ‘* slat ’’ bushel basket. 
This basket does very well for hard fruit 
shipped by rapid transit, but would be of 
little value in our local markets, while the 
cost is several times that of the common 
peach basket. The ideal package for this 
fruit isa carrier something like that used 
by the Georgia peach growers. 
Two sizes are sometimes used, the three 
and the four-quart baskets, four or six ina 
carrier, tbe four-quart basket for the fruit 
of large size and the three-quart for that of 
smaller size. Some growers pack the 
smaller sizes on the bottom of the baskets 
and the larger fruitontop. This is a very 
good way to arrange the fruit if two grades 
were desirable in the same package, but 
better prices will be obtained if all the fruit 
in each package is of onesize. The objec- 
tion to this package is its cost and the 
greater amount of time required in packing, 
and it is not a return package. Fruit will 
keep longer, however, in this package than 
in the Jersey basket, be less bruised and 
sell at better prices, thus in a large degree 
making up for this increased cost of pack- 


age. 
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Potting Strawberry Plants. 


The amateur is often anxious for a straw- 
berry, bed in bearing at once, and cares 
very little about theexpense. This demand 
from those who are in a hurry has led to 
the practice of rooting plants in autumn in 
small flower pots, and such plants are fur- 
nished at about double the price of those 
that are allowed to strike root in the 
ground. 

The method adopted is, as soon as the old 
plants throw out runners—in July or 
August—to fill two-inch pots with rich soil 
or fine compost. The better the material, 
the sooner the plants will fill the pots with 
roots. Sink the pot in the ground under the 
young plants, and fix the plant in position 








happens, it degenerates so that it throws up 


—_- 


When.the plants have become well rooted 
they will be in the best condition for plant- 
ing out in their new quarters. Not one 
should fail to grow, while rows of plants 
dug from the bed will show many annoying 
blanks. If,however,plants are allowed to re- 
main too long in the pots,they become almost 
worthless, owing to lack of room for their 
rcots to develop and expand. They are 
c:amped and dwarfed like a Chinese 
woman’s foot, and seldom, if ever, recover. 
They are in the condition known to plant- 
growers as “* pot-bound.”’ Such plants are 
inferior to those dug from the ground, yet 
unscrupulous dealers sometimes fill orders 
in spring with plants that have been kept 
over winter in pots. 

For reasons given plants are potted by 
dealers in limited number, of best varieties, 
not knowing what and how many will be 
called for, and not wishing to injure 
their stock or incur unnecessary expense. 
Hence potted plants should be ordered 
early, never less than three or four weeks 
in advance, naming number and varieties 
wanted. It should be borne in mind that 
plants grow but cannot be made to order. 

As the plants, with their entire system of 
roots are undisturbed in moving, there will 
be little or no check in their growth, and a 
fair crop of fruit may be expected the fol- 
lowing season. There is not much to be 
gained by setting summer plants in autumn, 
as they will give but few berries the next 
year, but even a small crop may be better 
than none, and it may be more convenient 
to transplant at that season. 

—-—- +H o-. 





How to Pack Apples. 


Country shippers and packers of apples 
should make ita point to pack their fruit 
honestly ; that is, havethe fruit run alike 
all through the barrel. Do not endeavor to 
cause deception by placing good, sount, 
large fruit on the top and bottom of the 
barrel, and fillin the middle with a lot of 
gnarly, wormyand decayed fruit. It does 
not pay. The deception is easily detected 
upon investigation, and merchants do not 
care to have fraud practiced upon them, 
neither do they care to practice it upon 
their customers. 

Full regulation-sized barrels should be 
used. Take the barrel, one head out, nail 
the hoops, and break off the ends of the 
nails at the inside; place a layer or tier of 
apples, good and uniform size, smooth, 
bright, healthy, as closely as_ possible, 
stems downward, on the lower end, then 
fill up, a basket full at a time, throwing out 
small wormy, gnarly and windfall apples, 
and shaking the barrel well after each de- 
posit until it is full up to the top of the rim 
or two inches above the rim, depending on 
variety and tenderness of fruit; place the 
head squarely on the apples, and with a 
screw or lever-press force it into place and 
nail securely. Turn over the barrel and 
mark name of apple with red or black lead 
or stencil. Bear in mind that, to be shipped 
safely, fruit must be packed tight, to pre- 
vent rattling or bruising.—Daily Trade 
Bulletin. 
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Care of Milk Cens. 

For prolonging the useful age of the 
can, one of the most effective agents is the 
use of a boiling solution of ordinary wash- 
ing soda, in the proportion of one pound of 
soda to twenty gallons of water. Provided 
this solution is applied boiling hot, it is 
beneficial in two ways, namely, by serving 
as a wholesome and innocuous germicide or. 
microbe killer, and also a preventive of 
rust. In conclusion, the cans should be 








byplacing on the runnera small stone, or 


rinsed with water well boiled, and after- 
wards inverted on a raised platform, ex- 
posed to the sunlight, out of range of any 
objectionable odors, and where there is no 
floating dust. Sometimes the cleansing can 
be done by steam at the factory where the 
milk is delivered, and when so it is undoubt- 
edly the best way. Not only should milk 
cans thus be cared for, but the interiors 
frequently examined to detect any flaws in 
the seams, which, with dents, are as dan- 
gerous ito the sound keeping qualities of 
milk as rust or dirty rags around the lids. 
Even in cleaning a can, the use of a cloth or 
rag is not commendable; much better is it 
to have a good sound brush, for with that 
allthe difficult places both inside and out 
can be more effectually reached. 





Harvesting under Difficulties. 


The last three weeks have been very try- 
ing for the patience of farmers while har- 
vesting their hay crop. Large quantities of 
hay have been damaged, causing serious 
loss. Many fields yet uncut have deterio- 
rated very considerably by ripening their 
seeds, thus losing much of the milk-produc- 
ing quality. Hay thus far has been bulky, 
but weighs light, having had but little sun. 
Therefore a more bulky ration will be 
needed to keep up the flow of milk. 

From now to the middle of September 
will necessarily be a very busy time with 
farmers in harvesting their crops, also mar- 
keting them at the right time, besides seed- 
ing down land, « process which requires a 
large amount of labor to have the work well 
done, and getting the soil in fine tilth, all 
stones removed and the ground made very 
level, so that every inch of surface shall be 
utilized by the coming crop. I find many 
farmers negligent and careless in this re- 
spect. Wint2r apples promise a fair crop of 
nice fruit. Gravenstein apples are dropping 
very much; lack of sunshine isthe cause. 
No doubt potatoes will turn out well and of 
fine quality. JOHN FIsk. 

Middlesex County, Mass. 

Harvesting the Potato Crop. 

The late crop is disposed of where there 
is a nearby market at this time by selling 
directly to families as well as to grocers. 
The prices obtained are often ten cents a 
bushel above car-lot prices on track. 

The late crop should be harvested as soon 
as well matured, as there is usually danger 
of loss by freezing after the middle of Octo- 
ber. Unless the grower has had experience 
in shipping and selling his crops,he will 
probably do best to sell to local dealers. 
The grower who has the ability and experi- 
ence to successfully sell his crop will prob- 
ably soun beadealer and not a grower. 
Consignments are not generally satisfac- 
tory, not because the commission man is not 
as honest as the rest of mankind, but for the 
reason that he isa buyer of potatoes and 
has his own stock to sell first. Then he has 
several large shippers whose business is 
worth looking after, so the farmer’s pota- 
toes are liable to be sold last and probably 
to some merchant whose trade is worth giv- 
ing hima bargain at the expense of the 
farmer.—Delbert Utter, Caldwell, Wis. 
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Experience with Cement Floor. 


Five years ago, when [ built over an old 
barn, I put in cement floors throughout the 
whole barn, but at the same time put on 
the stable floor one-inch pine boarding. 
Three years agol built another barn, and 
in that I put in the cement floor, because it 
was suggested to me that plank was not 
quite as sanitary. Having a quantity of 
planing-mill shavings at my disposal, I 
thought 1 could overcome the trouble, so I 
put them with some straw on the cement 
floor. My cows go out for some time in the 
middle of the day, but most of the time stay 
in the stable. I have noticed that they 
will occasionally get the shavings out from 
under them and get the udders down onto 
the cement floor. I put the boards on the 
top of the cement, and I[ like it better. Put 
them on in sections, so they are easily taken 
up, and the place cleaned out.—W. L. Car- 
lyle, Madison, Wis. 
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Grape Quality Pays. 

Grape growers who will persist .in grow- 

ing the Champion grape and alluring by its 
earliness the consumer into buying a few of 
his early shipments, is continually inviting 
disaster to the best interests of grape cult- 
ure. 
The consumer whose teeth have been set 
on edge, remembering the tough, indigesti- 
ble pulp of the Champion, and the sting of 
its foxiness upon his palate, quickly drops 
the price from ten cents a pound to two, and 
thereby fixes and establishes the price he 
will pay for all grapes that are to follow. 
The sooner grape growers pull out the 
blocks of Champions in their vineyards, and 
cease to force upon consumers annually a 
disappointment in their first purchases of 
grapes, the sooner will they be able to com- 
mand better value for their varieties of 
high quality.—G. F. Powell, Ghent, N. Y. 
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Improved Dairy Apparatus. 


One of the most valuable publications of 
the year to those engaged in the production 
of milk and butter is the new dairy cata- 
logue just issued by the Stoddard Manu- 
facturing Company, Rutland, Vt. This is 
one of the most extensive and comprehen- 
sive little books that has been published on 
this subject, embracing nearly one hundred 
pages of informative and valuable matter 
and provided with over two hundred cuis 
of dairy apparatus and butter-making appli 
ances and milk dealers’ supplies. 

In looking over this catalogue, we have 
been surprised at its comprehensive charac- 
ter. Illustrated articles are published con- 
cerning cream separators, churns, and but- 
ter workers of al) descriptions, the Stoddard 








Creamery cream cooler, refrigerators, ice 


tools, milk bottles,and washing machines, 
milk cans, cream-carrying cans, milk 
pumps, wash sinks, and the like. 

The Stoddard Manufacturing Company 
supply the official Babcock milk tester with 
silver milk tubes and what glassware is nec- 
essary, also with the acids for testing, fer- 
ments for ripening cream and milk, test 
bottle-racks, thermometers of all varieties, 
brushes, butter labels and packages. 

We have been interested in the variety of 
improved prints, carrier packages and tubs 
of allkinds. The Stoddard Manufacturing 
Company also make a specialty of scales, 
trucks, engines and boilers, combination 
water tube boiler and engine, gasoline en- 
gine, feed cookers, horse powers, and in 
fact everything which facilitates the work 
of the dairy. Considering the fact that any 
one of our readers can secure this valuable 
pamphlet (which is worth $5 to any one 
interested in the dairy business) for the 
simple request by postal card or letter it 
forms an unusual opportunity for securing 
a thorough education in modern dairy im- 
plements and the requisites for successful 
dairy business. The Stoddard Manufactur- 
ing Company are to be complimented for 
their enterprise in publishing such a valu- 
able little book for those interested in dairy 
matters. Address requests to Rutland, Vt. 





Destroying Hardhack. 


Not long ago I had occasion to cross the 
adjoining pastures of two large dairy farms 
with natural conditions about alike. On 
one there was a large amount of hardhack, 
while on the other there was only an occa- 
sionally small shrub to be seen. 

On the first there had been no attempt 
made to check or destroy the growth, but I 
found on inquiry that on the other thorough 
work had been made in pulling up the 
bushes in the fall a few years since. It 
must have been pretty thorough, too, and 
effectual to hardly leave a trace behind. 
Perhaps the fall pulling was what did the 
business, similar to that of cutting. It is 
well worth trying anyway. 

es E. R. TOWLE. 


Hope for the innocents. 

The objection of the owners of flat houses 
to lease apartments to families containing 
many children is well-nigh universal in 
many cities, and more particularly does 
this prevail in New York, where a man with 
several Olive branches finds it almost im- 
possibletosecure a decent tenement in a 
respectable neighborhood. 

Now, however, a philanthropist has come 
forward who proposes to build a six-story 
apartment house in the borough of Bronx, 
where chiliren will be eagerly welcome. 
It will be called The Nursery—happy name 
—and it will have a garden on the roof, 
open to the sky, but safely enclosed on all 
sides to prevent the little ones from falling 
to the ground below. In addition, it will 
have a play-room in the basement, where 
there will be various appliances fur giving 
the children pleasure indoors, such as see- 
saws, rocking-horses and swings. That 
edifice will bea ‘juvenile paradise and will 
not lack for tenants, though sometimes 
they may not be able to hear themselves 
talk. We would suggest that the floors and 
walls be made sound proof, for even a 
parent does not like to listen always to 
the hilarious noise of his own offspring. 

Rut the builder is full of the milk 
of human kindness, for he not only 
provides all these pleasurable accommo- 
dations, but heoffers prizes for unusual 
increases in the infantile population. For 
instance, the father of new-born triplets is 
released from paying rent for six months, 
and a man who is fortunate or unfortunate 
enough to own more babies than this at one 
birth, gets a receipted bill for rent for a 
year without money and without price. 
The father of one babe born in The Nursery, 
however, only goes free of meeting his 
rental obligations for a single month. 

Here then is a landlord after Theodore 
Roosevelt’s own heart, a real estate manip- 
ulator who puts his desire for the increase 
of the population above his wish for gain, 
thus helping his brethren to follow the Bibli- 
cal injunction without regard to filthy lucre. 

But has he considered what it is going to 
cost him for repairs. The bump of destruct- 
iveness is very largely developed in girls 
and boys—in the latter particularly, though 
The Nursery may have a soothing influence 
on young nerves, and the children who en- 
joy its privileges may be something better 
than little animals whose consciences have 
not been developed. However, this model 
tenement building, as we have already in- 
timated, will not lack for applicants for 
rooms, and perhaps the Bronx philanthro- 
pist has solved a problem that long has 
troubled social reformers. May the inno- 
cents within the walls of The Nursery live 
long and prosper! 








Extracting Honey. 


Which is more profitable, comb or ex- 
tracted honey’ That is largely a question 
of circumstances. and locatiun. In some 
locations and seasons comb honey would be 
the most profitable, but taking it altogether, 
the extracted would be more profitable, for 
when there is a small honey flow, and you 
have the extracting combs, the bees have 
no comb to build and they can spend their 
whole time gathering honey; when, if they 
had to build the comb, they would get but 
little honey, and perhaps not get that in 
marketable vondition. F, E. HERMAN. 
Englewood, N. J: 


Experiments recently made in France 
for the purpose of ascertaining the nutri- 
tive value of salt for sheep show that sheep 
which had been fed salt gained in weight 43 
pounds more than those which received no 
salt. Moreover, the sheep which received 
salt'produced 1? pounds more wool and of a 
— quality than those which received no 
t. 
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Dairy. 


The Milk Situation Improving. 

Mr. Morse and 1 covered the entire line 
from Boscawen, N. H., to White River Junc- 
tion, Vt., including Andover, East Andover, 
West Andover, South Danbury, Danbury, 
Canaan, West Canaan, East Lebanon and 
part of Newport, N. H. On the line from 
Boscawen, N. H., to Lebanon, more than 
three quartersof the milk has been pledged. 
Seven-eighths of the producers as soon as 
they understand the plan join the company, 
believing it to be conservative and fair. 
The work will be pushed rapidly in all 
sections of the territory, the stock certifi- 
cates are now being mailed, also rating 
blanks, so that each member may state the 
number of cans he wishes to make, witha 
reasonable variation for the coming six 
months. The producers realize that an 
abnormal supply cannot be safely placed 
upon the market, and they will make care- 
fal ratings. W. A. HUNTER. 

Clerk Milk Producers Company. 

P.S. As was expected, the contractors 
sept out jor allthe milk Aug. 1. They now 
take the full-rated production instead of 
eighty per cent. as at first. This result is 
in part owing to the backbone of those pro- 
ducers who refused to ship any milk for 
which full price was not to be paid. 








The Best and Poorest Cows. 


Professor Dean of the Ontario Dairy 
School, in addressing the Middlesex Farm- 
ers’ Institate, said: 

“The dairy herd should be a constant 
study. Never try to conduct a dairy farm 
without studying the individuality of every 
cow. In the college herd, the best cow 
produced, last year, $76 worth of butter-fat, 
and the poorest $33 worth, and required 
just about as much feed as the former. The 
best cow gave ten thousand pounds of milk, 
and in the near future we hope to raise the 
average yield of the whole herd to eight 
thousand pounds. Two things, however, 
must be considered in valuing a cow—the 
quantity and quality of her product. In 
every stable or milk room there should be a 
spring balance, record chart and sample 
bottles. It is a good sign to see a dairy 
farmer have several cows to sell each year, 
for it is certain that all his cows are not as 
good as the best, and he should always be 
looking for something better. The farmer 
should follow the example of a celebrated 
English breeder of dogs who attributed his 
success to the fact that he bred a great 
many and hanged a great many. Among all 
the breeds there are good cows, but no one 
can tell by the breed or appearance ofa 
cow whether she is a first-class heavy pro- 
ducer or just a medium-good cow.”’ 
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Milk or Butter, Which? 


Professor Farrington of Wisconsin in 
answering an inquiry in Hoard’s Dairy- 
man as to whether it were better to make 
the cream into butter on the farm or sell it 
to the factory to be made up, says: 

‘**The question of making butter at the 
farm versus sending the milk to a cream- 
ery is one that each individual will have to 
decide for himself. The matter of profit 
obtained from either practice will depend 
entirely on local conditions. A creamery 
cannot be successfully operated without a 
fair supply of milk or cream and the price 
charged for making butter will depend a 
great deal on the amount of butter made 
at the factory. One making six hundred 
pounds of butter per day can be run for 
nearly the same cost as one making three 
hundred pounds per day. This will natu- 
rally reduce the price charged for making, 
so that a factory making six hundred 
pounds daily will bethe better one fora 
farmer to patronize in case he has a choice 
inthe matter. It is not possible, however, 
to make butter in a small factory when 
the expenses are nearly as great as they 
are in a large factory for the same price as 
will be charged at the larger factory. 

** You will have to decide for yourself 
whether you prefer to devote your time and 
equipment to the making of butter rather 
than to the raising of crops and caring for 
the cows and thus produce a large quantity 
of milk which will be sent to the creamery 
to be manufactured into butter. Buta 
farmer generaliy has to choose between the 
two courses, either keep a small herd and 
make his own butter,or a large herd and 
let the creamery make the butter. If you 
adopt the latter course you can keep track 
of the factory and see that itis dealing 
fairly with you, by owning and using a 
Babcock tester atthe farm and testing the 
milk or cream you may send to the factory.”’ 
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Milk Plenty in Boston. 


Figures issued by the Massachusetts R ailroad 
Commissioners of railroad shipments into Bos- 
ton for July are basis of the estimate of a local 
newsparer that the daily supply averages a pint 
apiece for Bostonians. 

The New York, New Haven & Hartford Rail- 
road brought 1,923,302 quarts of milk to Boston in 
July. The Boston & Albany brought in 1,370,446 
quarts. The Boston & Maine brings in more 
than the other two put together. It draws from 
a larger field. Its shipments in June were over 
six miliion. July figures are not out yet from 
the Boston & Maine. 

Deducting half a million quarts, to aliow for 
people away from town for the vacation season, 
leaves a conservative estimate of 5,500,000 quarts 
for the Boston & Maine for July. This gives 
the three roads a total of 8,793,748 quarts for 
July. 

Suburban milk producers bring enough in 
their milk carts to swell the grand total to well 
over nine million quarts for the month of July, 
or a good average of three hundred thuusand 
quarts a day. 
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Butter and Cheese Higher. 


Although receipts are still large there is a de- 
creasing tendency. Demand for choice grades is 
brisk, and prices have moved upward about half 
a@ cent; more than that on fancy grades, but less 
on firsts and dairy, while lower grades show no 
special change. Some fancy tub butters are 
quoted at 19} and 26 cents in boxes. Best dairy 
isin moderate supply and selling readily. Box 
and print butters are held firmly at quotations. 

At New York the demand continues fairly act- 
ive,and on extra creamery the tone holds de- 
cidedly firm. The official quotation of the New 
York Mercantile Exchange has been raised to 18 
cents. At 18 cents the offerings seem to be suffi- 
cient for the demand, although it is possible that 
occasional lots of very high scoring butter may 
be put out ata slight premium. Good firsts are 
cleaning up reasonably well at 17 to 174 cents, 
but low grade firsts and seconds are still drag- 
ging at unimproved prices. We hear of no fur- 
ther export purchases of creamery butter, but 
holders are hoping that the moderate amount 
taken last week maybe followed by some fur- 
ther buying. There is a good deal of stock here 
which thetrade would be very glad to see going 
out of the country. Selections of State dairy are 

firm, while the irregular qualities which com- 
prise most of the supply, are moving slowly at 
easy prices. Western imitation creamery 1s 
dull and somewhat nominal, and there is little 
doing in process butter of current trade use. 
Factory is held with some confidence, and ex- 
porters are still inquiring for moderate quanti- 
ties; outside quotation, however, is extreme. 

The cheese market is higher under strong in- 
erior advices and a steady good demand on 
cecal account. The arrivals are moderate and 





seem to be. generally in very good condition. 
Some goods are being withdrawn to local stor- 
age on receivers’ account, and there is consider- 
able speculative buying by home-trade jobbers. 
Small cheese are receiving most attention, but 
there is also a moderate inquiry for fancy large, 
especially for colored. There is little export 
attention at the prices asked. 

Members of the Elgin dairy board generally 
incline to the belief that the situation now Is fav- 
orable to a steady demand for all goods made 
from now on, and the make would show the nor- 
mal increase for the season. The complaint of 
quality 1s not so general,as late rains have 
helped the pastures. Sales for the week were 
790,700 pounds. Official quotation firm at 17 cents; 
week ago 17 cents; year ago 19 cents, 


Hgricultural, 


New Bulldings at Pennsylvania College. 


Farmers of Pennsylvania may well cher- 
ish a feeling of pride in their fine new agri- 
cultural buildings at the State College. 
These coasist of a main agricultural buiid- 
ing, forming the front of the group; a dairy 
building in the rear, connected with the 
main building by a corridor; a building for 
the respiration-calorimeter, connected with 
the main building. 

Ground was formally broken for the dairy 
building at the annual Commencement, 1903. 
This buildingSis the rear wing shown in the 
cut. The building for the respiration-calori- 
meter has been in use for sometime. The 
recent construction of the main building 
completed the group and gives the college 
what, it is believed, is one of the finest agri- 
cultural buildings in the United States. 
The buildings are in the Italian style and 
contain two stories above a high basement. 
The base is of Hummelstown brownstone, 
the superstructure of a rich Roman brick 
with terra cotta trimmings. The buildings 
are being constructed in the most substan- 
tial manner and will be fireproof through- 
out. The corridors and workrooms in the 
dairy building will have tiled floors and a 
tile wainscot six feet high, the remainder of 
the interior finish being red oak. A tunnel 
connecting with the college heating plant 
serves to bring high and low-pressure 
steam and electricity to the building, which 
will be heated and ventilated by the 
warmed-air system. The machinery will be 
operated by electric power. 
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Hay Doing a Little Better. 


The hay situation looks fairly well this week, 
old hay having been got out of the way to some 
extent and prices tending to advance. Arrivals 
of new hay have been put off because of the un- 
favorable weather, thus prolonging the market 
for old hay. Thelong spell of cloudy weather 
interfered, with the late hay harvest to some ex- 
tent and will probably be responsible for fa 
larger proportion of poor quality hay than was at 
first expected. The Government report for 
August indicates a big hay crop everywhere and 
there will certainly be plenty of hay, good and 
bad, to fully supply the market. It is a question 
whether the prices have declined sufficiently to 
discount the abundance of the newcrop. Prob- 
ably not. 

The new crop, so far as received, is reporting 
much better than the average of the last two 
seasons. At New York the surplus of old hay 
has been mostly taken up and the market is in 
much better condition for new arrivals. New 
straw is still in light supply, and prices hold 
well. At Boston receipts are light and prices a 
little firmer. Western markets mostly report 
light to moderate arrivals and prices firm to 
strong. Southern markets are quiet with rather 
light receipts. 
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The Grain Markets Unsettled. 


The high price of wheat has been drawing out 
heavy shipments and sales by growers, the mar- 
kets being highly satisfactory, from the pro- 
ducers’ point of view. Whether the price will 
hold for spring wheat, also, depends on further 
developments, including the extent of the short- 
agein Europe. It looks now as if the price had 
been forced a little too high. ‘The poorer people 
in Europe have a way of reducing their purchase 
of wheat, when very costly, and substituting rye 
and other cheap,home-grown grain. To maintain 
present price level requires abrisk foreign de- 
mand. Probably the interworking of supply and 
demand will tend to somewhat lower figures for 
the bulk of the crop. 

‘he oat crop has been secured in fine condi- 
tion, as arule, and is large, but the harvester is 
showing disappointing returns in winter wheat, 
and that crop has been reduced in estimates. 
The future of corn depends mainly on warm, 
frostless weather. At present the market isina 
waiting condition, with prices fluctuating in sym- 
pathy with wheat. 
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Potatoes Steady. 


Potatoes are still in full supply, but showing 
no special increase over last week, and prices 
hold about steady. A fair quotation by the bai- 
rel in large lots at $2 or in bulk lots by carload, 
sixty-five cents per bushel. The New York mar- 
ket is likewise about steady at last week’s quota- 
tions. 

The marketing of the Long Island potato crop 
has been interfered with by a scarcity of cars. 
Farmers are selling the early crop at fifty cents a 
bushel and dealers are buying as rapidly as they 
can secure the cars. Several large shipments 
have been made to Cuba and the West Indies for 
seed purposes. 

New York State potato growers complain of 
damage from blight which is likely to cause con- 
siderable loss to the late crov. The vinesareless 
well advanced than last year at this time, sothat 
the blight may do more injury. The main crop 
is not expected to reach market before October. 
The indications are for a large crop. Reports 
f1om the great potato State of Michigan also in- 
dicate a full yield, acreage being larger than last 
year and the crop a full one. 
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Crop and Produce News. 


With reference to the next Argentine wheat 
crop, which was then in process of planting, the 
editor of the Review of the River Plate, July 2, 
says: “The rain that fell on Tuesday and 
Wednesday throughout the grain belt has vir- 
tually saved the situation, and the prospects for 
next season’s crop are now considerably brighter. 
The long spell without rain had made the ground 
so hard that in places plowing could not be con- 
tinued. The frosts also did some harm, though 
not as much as some would make believe. 

The 1904 wheat crop of the Northwest Territo- 
ries of Canada, as indicated by the condition 
July 20, was hypothetically estimated by the 
commissioner of agriculture at 19,827,500 bush- 
els, against 16,029,149 bushels last year. 

The receipts of cattle (not including calves) in 
Chicago for the seven months ending July 31, 
1904, were 1,725,233, an increase of 148,661 head 
over receipts for the same period last year. 

Of the 301,768,096 pounds of cheese imported 
into the United Kingdom in 1903, 68.6 per cent. 
came from Canada,13.4 per cent. from the United 
States, 11.2 per cent. from Holland and 6.8 per 
cent. from all other sources combined. 

Of the apples imported into the United King- 
dom in 1903, upwards of fifty-two per cent. came 
from the United States and over thirty-three per 
cent. from Canada. Portugal furnished about 4.5 
per cent., Australia about four per cent., Belgium 
about 2.5 per cent., and all other countries com- 
bined less than four per cent. 
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Government Crop Report Favorable. 


The monthly report of the chief of the bureau 
of statistics of the Department of Agriculture 
will ‘show the condition of corn on Aug. 1 to 
have been 87.3, as compared with 86 4 last month, 
78.7 on Aug. 1, 1903, 86.5 at the corresponding date 
in 1902, and a ten-year August average of 83.5. 

Preliminary returns indicate a winter wheat 
crop of about 333,400,000 bushels, or an average 
of 12.3 bushels an acre, as compared with 12.3 
bushels an acre last year, as finally estimated. 

The average condition of spring wheat on 
Aug. 1 was 875, as compared with 93.7 last 











CAP’N ERI. 
Frontispiece from ‘‘Cap’n Eri,’’ by Joseph C. Lincoln. Published by A. S. Barnes & Co. 





sponding date in 1902, and aten-year August av- 
erage of 81.2. 

The average condition of the oats crop on Aug. 
1 was 86.6, as compared with 89.8 last month, 79.5 
on Aug. 1, 1903, 89 4 at the corresponding date in 
1902, and a ten-year August average of 82.7. 

The average condition of barley on Aug.1 was 
88.1, against 88.5 one month ago, 83.4 on Aug. 1, 
1903, 90.2 at the corresponding date in 1902, and a 
ten-year average of &3.2. 

The average condition of spring rye on Aug. 1 
was 91.8,as compared with 90.3 one month ago 
87.20n Aug. 1, 1903, 90.5 at the corresponding 
date in 1902, and a ten-year average of 86.2. 

The acreage of buckwheat is less than that of 
last year by about 10,800 acres, or 1.3 per cent. 
The average condition of buckwheat on Aug. 1 
was 92.8,as compared with 93.9 on Aug. 1, 1903, 
91.4 at the corresponding date in 1902, and a ten- 
year average of 90.3. 

The average condition of tobacco on Aug. 1 
was 85.9, as compared with 85.3 one month ago, 
829 on Aug. 1, 1903, and a five-year average of 


81.1. 
The average condition of potatoes on Aug. 1 


was 941,as compared with 92.9 one month ago, 
87.2 on Aug. 1, 1903, 94 8 at the corresponding date 
in 1902, and a ten-year average of 84.6. 
Preliminary returns Indicate an increase of 0 2 
per cent. in the hay acreage. The average con- 
dition of timothy hay on Aug. 1 was 94, as com- 
pared with 92.2 on Aug. 1, 1903, 90 at the corre- 
sponding date in 1902, and a nine-year average of 
85. Reports astothe production of clover indi- 
cate that nearly a full crop will be harvested. In 
point of quality the crop of clover is well up to 
high medium grade. 

As figured by Statistician Brown of the Prod- 
uce Exchange, the Government report indicates 
a yield of 334,400,000 bushels of winter wheat, 
comparing with the July estimate of 371,044,000 
bushels, and with last year’s harvest of 399,867,- 
250 bushels. Mr. Brown’s estimate on winter 
wheat contains this qualification: ‘ August 
acreage, and necessarily outturn, subject to cor- 
rection after the exact area is Known. Area 
here assumed unchanged.’ The indication on 
spring wheat is for a crop of 272,539,000 bushels, 
against last month’s indication of 293,108,000 
bushels and a crop of 237,954,585 bushels In 1903. 
Total estimated wheat crop, 605,939,000 bushels. 
The indication on corn is for a harvest of 2,564.- 
841,000 bushels, comparing with a harvest last 
year of 2,244,176,625 bushels. 
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Vermont Cattle King. 


Few are aware of the size of the business con- 
ducted by W. A. Ricker of St. Johnsbury, Vt., 
dealer in cattle, whose produce reports have 
been for many years a feature of the PLOUGH- 
MAN’S market columns. Starting twenty-one 
years ago in Peacham, Mr. Ricker has built up a 
shipping business in live stock that is not 
equaled by any firm or individual in New Eng- 
land. Ten years ago he went to St. Johnsbury, 
and is now one of the influential business men of 
the place, carrying on quietly a business that is 
steadily mounting to gigantic proportions, as the 
following figures from the local paper will show: 
The number of cattle handled in the year 1903- 
1904 was 5643, calves 23,145, sheep 22,745, hogs 
18,870, and the amount paid out for same was 
$781,000. Mr. Ricker has about sixty men on the 
road buying live stock,and these buyers cover all 
the territory in Caledonia, Orleans and Franklin 
counties. He handles ninety per cent. of all live 
stock bought on the Passumpsic division of the 
Boston & Maine Railroad from Newport to 
White River Junction, and on the St. Johnsbury 
and Lake Champlain division of the Boston & 
Maine road from Swanton to Lunenburg. 

That he is recognized asa buyer of large pro- 
portions is shown by the fact that the railroad 
gives him the initial right to the use of thirty 
stock cars. Aside from a few carloads of sheep 
bought in Canada, the buying operations are 
largely conducted in Vermont. The shipments 
are made to Boston and New Haven, Ct., and 
largely to Swift & Co. Like most cattle dealers, 
Mr. Ricker also conducts a large herding busi- 
ness. 


Provision Markets Quiet. 

The meat situation shows no pronounced 
change, the strike having:apparently small effect 
on present prices. The pork supply has been 
rather light with prices higher at times, yet aver- 
aging about as previously quoted. The kill of 
hogs at Boston was only nineteen thousand, com- 
pared with twenty-five thousand last week and 
twenty-five thousand for the corresponding 
week last year. 

Fresh beef is very quiet, with prices easy. 
The arrivals of fresh beef were somewhat larger. 
The total for the week was 137 cars for Boston 
and seventy-nine cars for export, a total of 216 
cars; preceding. week, ninety-nine cars for 
Boston and eighteen cars for export, a total of 
117 cars; same week a year ago, 165 cars for 
Boston and 128 cars for export, a total of 293 
cars. 

The Department of Commerce reports that out 
of 18,276 men at work in Chicago houses only 
3605 are former union men, while 26,624 are out 
on strike. 

Lambs and muttons have been quiet all the 
week and prices show very little change. The 
supply is not large and the demand comes pretty 
near cleaning the market up well. 

Thereis a quiet request for poultry, but prices 
are firmly held, with choice lots not in oversup- 


ply. 











‘Literature. 


We have before had occasion to commend 
the popular editions of the rare and famous 
books, of which Pierce Egan’s “‘ The Life of 
an Actor” is one. The particular feature 
of these reprints which distinguishes them 
from others is the reproduction of all the il- 
lustrations appearing in the original issues; 
illustrations which in many cases are as fa- 
mous, if not more so, than the text of the 
books. As is the case with many of the 





“The Life of an Actor ”’ are in color, al- 
though in addition to the twenty-seven 
full-page colored plates by Theodore Lane, 
there are several designs on wood. Pierce 
Egan, author of “ Life in London,” ‘Tom 
and Jerry,’ etc., dedicated ‘* The Life of an 
Actor ’’? to Edmund Kean, Esq., and a very 
happy dedication it is. The story itself is 
that of the experience of Peregrine Proteus, 
a stage-struck young man who could 
not be dissuaded from adopting the 
stage as his means of livelihood after 
witnessing John Kemble’s performance 
of ‘**Hamlet.” He first joins a private 
theatrical company, makes his debut, is ap- 
plauded to the echo, and becomes theatri- 
cally mad. Embarked on his career as a 
strolling player he has various experiences, 
both on the stage and off, which Mr. Egan 
gives in detail, with an abundance of notes 
and frequent quotation of verse. After a 
series of ups and downs, which did not seem 
to discourage him from remaining in the 
profession,jPeregrine Proteus makes a name 
for himself as a thespian, elopes with a 
comely maiden, and eventually becomes a 
theatrical manager. Originally issued in 
182%, this book partakes of the characteris- 
tics of the books of that day, ‘‘ longwinded- 
ness,’’ yet there is a subtle humor and a 
pleasing fancy about the account of this 
fictitious actor’s adventures which leads us 
to read through tothe end. The colored il- 
lustrations are a notable feature of the 
book, portraying as they do the various 
steps in the career of the central character. 
(New York: D. Appleton & Co. Price, 
$1.50. ) 


Mrs. Theodore Thomas tells her experi- 

ences with her “ home-made” garden which 

ornaments her modest country home located 

among New Hampshire’s rugged moun- 

tains in this little book. It is not a book of 

scientific advice, although amateurs may 

find an abundance of information between 

the covers. Started when just recovering 

from a long period of invalidism, and when 

her husband, Theodore Thomas, was in 

need of out-of-door life, the garden grew 

from a collection of ** black-eyed Susans,’’ 

poked into the ground to cover an unsightly 

wall, until a list of the shrubs, vines, flow- 

ers and weeds cultivated by the author 

comprises over 150 items. ‘* Felsengarten ’”’ 

(The Garden of Rocks), as it was called, 

sprang up amidst most unpromising sur- 

roundings. Situated ona wild, rock-strewn 

mountainside untamed by the hand of man, 

in a climate where frosts come every month 

in the year, and without artificial assistance 

in planning and developing the garden, it 

is a rather remarkable achievement for a 

woman, and she writes most delightfully of 

her wholesome fad, her good luck and her 
misfortunes. The volume, although not 

strictly a nature book, is redolent with the 
love of birds and wild animals, and out-of- 
door life in general. 

It was misguided zeal at tirst—this plant- 
ing of the garden—but our author profited 
by her mistakes, and ever cheered by a 
sympathetic and co-operating husband she 
soon had a collection of shrubs, vines and 
flowers which were a constant source of de- 
light to herself and a source of envy to 
many of her friends. First she had to dis- 
cover the great secret of successful flower 
growing, namely, that before planting any- 
thing the bed must be dug to the depth of 
about two feet, all the stones, roots and 
other foreign matter taken out, and the soil 
crumbled until it is fine and mellow. Unless 
one is willing to take this trouble at the 
start, it is futile to plant at all, for even 
black-eyed Susans, the worst of weeds, will 
not grow in an unprepared bed. She also 
discovered that the texture of the soil is 
the most important thing about it. As for 
advice from experts or ‘‘ Wise Qnes,’’ as she 
calls them,it was most difficult to follow,inas- 
much as the manure, wood ashes,deep sand, 
moist loam, etc., which they recommended 
were not at hand. Again experience taught 
her that one must dry seeds thoroughly in 
the sun till they are ripe and sow them in 
fine, well-prepared earth if one wants them 
to germinateand sprout. Soon she began to 
receive the warm congratulations from her 
flower-loving friends, and then came the 
exchange of seeds and plants, until her 
garden became a veritable album. She tells 
us about seeding, landscape gardening, ele- 
mentary pruning in language free from 
didacticism. After having planted sufii- 
ciently in the vicinity of the mountain 
home, she cast about for other worlds to 
conquer, and thus it was that wild garden- 
ing was added to her gardening mania. The 
volume closes with a collection of practical 
hints, which will prove of service toany one 
interested in the subject, and surely this 
book of Mrs. Thomas’ will make many new 
converts to the garden “‘craze.’”’ There are 
several illustrations from photographs in 
the book. (New York: The Macmillan 
Company. Price, $1.50 net.) 

Edwin A. Abbey’s conception of “‘ The 
Holy Grail,’’ as depicted in his frieze deco- 
tation in the Boston Public Library, is de- 
scribed and interpreted by Sylvester Baxter, 
the well-known art critic of this city, in a 





other books in this series, the pictures in 





month, 77.1 on Aug. 3, 1903, 89.7 at the corre- 





book just published. Mr. Abbey, it ap- 


was the first to choose the story of 
the Grail as the inspiration for an impor- 
tant decorative work. Yet this great artist 
first had another subject in contemplation, 
and the idea of the Holy Grail grew into 
his mind and possessed itself of him in con- 
sequence of his researches in relation to the 
theme first suggested. His original pur- 
pose, according to Mr. Baxter, was to de- 
pict in a series of symbolic panels ** The 
Sources of Modern Literature,’”’ just as 
Mr. Sargent had chosen “ The Sources 
of the Christian Religion” for his 
theme. While investigating the subject 
and searching for material Mr. Abbey be- 
came more and more impressed with the 
legend of the Holy Grail as offering a 
motive peculiarly adapted to his ends. 

The Holy Grail is the symbol of spiritual 
enlightenment: the wisdom that guides 
men to shape their lives to right needs, that 
their souls may grow towards perfection, 
and that those thus directed may guide 
their fellows in the same path. “ This,” 
says Mr. Baxter, ‘“‘is the main function of 
human knowledge. That this is the aim 
and the end of the knowledge which comes 
from learning is a truth that finds eloquent 
expression throughout the beautiful library 
building.”? Mr. daxter then devotes a chap- 
ter to ‘“* The Legend in Literature,’”’ in which 
he enumerates the different appearances of 
this legend in folk-lore and literature, the 
most notable appearance being, of course, 
in Tennyson’s poem. He also makes a com- 
parison with Wagner’s “‘ Parsifal.”’ In his 
depiction of the quest, Mr. Abbey did not 
follow the work of some one author, but 
rather chose to make his interpretation 
eclectic. 

To follow the course of the legend, as 
shown by Mr. Abbey’s paintings through the 
diverse depictions is, for the spectator, no 
easy matter, says Mr. Baxter, although he 
considers it something extremely interest- 
ing to do, and thinks it well on the whole 
that the task should not be without difficul- 
ties to the behulder. A subject that has 
taken years of thought and work on the 
part of the artist cannot well be taken into 
comprehension in as many minutes. Mr. 
Baxter then describes the fifteen panels in 
their order as they appear in the delivery- 
room of the Public Library. He throws no 
little light on the subject as a whole, and his 
descriptions of the various panels of the 
frieze are concise but vivid. Mr. Baxter 
yields a facile pen, and although the subject 
treated is not a new one, his book is one 
which all ardent admirers of Mr. Abbey’s 
great work may well possess. It is not, 
however, illustrated. (Boston: Curtis & 
Cameron. Price, $1.50.) 

There are those who ridicule the idea of 
setting to music the notes of wild birds, 
and so far as we know there has not here- 
tofore been published a book in which 
musical notation has been exclusively em- 
ployed to express a bird’s song. If any one 
is qualified to provide us with a handbook 
on wild birds and their music, with a de- 
scription of the character and music of 
birds for the purpose of identifying the | 
common species, it is F. Schuyler Mathews, 
the author of several nature books which 
have come to be regarded as authorities. 
He acts as a reporter who has listened uat- 
tentively for a score of vernal seasons to 
the little feathered musicians of nature’s 
great orchestra. His book is filled with 
the musical sayings of American birds, a 
literal transcription, as perfect as possible, 
of the songs of talented songsters. Natur- 
ally a book of this character, filled as it is 
with musical scores and all the lan- 
guage of the musical adept, will prove 
rather puzzling to one who does not 
read music readily, but a musical key and 
glossary has been provided, and the reader, 
by close study and infinite patience, ought 
to be able to identify almost any bird that 
may be uttering his little song, even if the 
songster is hidden by the leaves of a tree. 
We who have been accustomed to the use 
of syllables in identifying our feathered 
friends are told by Mr. Mathews that they 
alone cannot express the song of a bird; 
that they are wholly inadequate if not ex- 
tremely unscientific; yet it was by ‘‘ Old 
Sam Peabody, Peabody, Peabody’’ that 
many of us first singled out the white- 
throated sparrow from the other sparrows. 
As bird songs are composed of a certain 
number of realtered tones, and a limited de- 
gree of pitch, there is, in the opinion of the 
author of this book, but one way to record 
them,—upon the musical staff. ‘It is a fal- 
lacy to suppose that the music of the wild 
bird has been, or is, unprogressive,’’ to 
quote from the book. ‘‘ Through thousands 
of years it has advanced to its pres- 
ent torm, yet there is every evidence 
today that progression has been nihil 
ad rem. The fact is the bird has 
not arrived; there is still no point to 
his song. He makes a fine start, but he 
nearly always fails to finish on the tonic, 
or, for that matter, anywhere at all.’ Again 
the author says: “‘ Every bird sings his own 
song; notwo sing exactly alike. A sharp 
and retentive ear for musical form cannot 
fail to recognize those subtle differences of 
tone and expression which make the song 
of every singer unique. For lack of inti- 
mate acquaintance with the musis of a 
particular bird we think he sings just like 
the next one. Why? Do all rvosters have 
the same crow? No, any farmer knows 
better than that. And does the youthful 
rooster sing as well as the old one? Never! 
Only one thing stands as unalterable in the 
song of a given species,—that is, mechanical 
rhythm ; the rooster’s crow, therefore, will 
ever be thus: —-——.” Having argued 
that every individual sings his own song, 
the author proceeds to explain his musi- 
cal key, a most important chapter in 
the book, especially to those who do 
not read music. He states that in identify- 
ing a bird’s song more depends upon the 
ability of the ear to discriminate aifferences 
of rhythm than differences of tone; for 
every species follows its own unalterable 
law in rhythmic time, no matter how differ- 
ent are the songs of birds of the same species. 
The explanatory chapter is followed bya 
glossary of the common musical terms,after 
which the author takes up different species 
of birds, reproducing their notes on the 
musical staff. Mention should be made of 
the very excellent colored illustrations of 
the more common species of birds which 
are seattered through the buok. The com- 
pact size of the volume makes it especially 
valuable for field use. (New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. Price, $2.00 net.) 

In his new novel, “The Letter H,” 
Charles Felton Pidgin lays his scenes on the 
upper Hudson, Lake George and New York 
city, aud it is a tale of mystery as well as 
of fashionable and newspaper life. The 
psychological element in the story is of an 
extraordinary character, and the relations 
between the heroine and a brilliant musi- 
cian ure treated with remarkable insight 
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and restraint, while an hereditary taint i, 


ests without repelling. The conclusion jz 
quite unexpected, and is concealed with 
artistic results that heighten the absorbiy,, 
interest of a novel in which there 7 


the modesty of nature. The strange rela 
tionship between two brothers is manage; 
with unusual cleverness, and their ditfer.;,; 
fates cannot fail to make an impres;j,,, 
upon the reader. It is a romance beginning 
with the civil war and ending with t).. 
present time, in which the characters ,;.. 
clearly defined and admirably contrast... 
and it gives glimpses of human nature that 
are strictly true tonature. It has no }).. 
torical significance like ‘* Blennerhasse: » 
by the same author, and it is quite dif. 
ferent in all its developments frou 
“Quincy Adams Sawyer,” but in a ne. 
vein it shows Mr. Pidgin has the gift of t}... 
born story-teller. (New York: G. W. |). 
lingham Company. Price, $1.50.) 














—Munich, a city of half a million inhabitan 
has only one high school for girls. 

——The annual number of deaths from tu}... 
culosts in Canada is about nine thousand. 

——The horey bee lives almost all over ; 
world where flowers supply the nectar it I 
quires, except in the Amazon basin, in mos: 
which the bee is not found. The bee, therefo 
is distributed all over our country, though ve 
sparsely in the dry and unforested regions 
the West. It is wholly absent in the cold «; 
most of the desert parts of the world. 


GRAVES’ MANGE CURE 


For Dogs, Cats, Horses, Cattle and 
Sheep. All Skin Diseases they are 
subject to can be cured by this 
valuable remedy. Also 


GRAVES’ MEDICATED SOAP 


For Fleas and Lice for 8, Cat 
and Horses. Sure to Pf adeag 


No. 11 PORTLAND STREET 
Boston Mass. 











Ayrshire Breeders’ Association 


President—George H. Yeaton, Dover, N. H. 
Secretary—C. M. Winslow, Brandon, Vt. 
Treasurer—Nicholas S. Winsor, Greenville, R. | 
Blanks for Registering and Transferring Ajrshire 


Cattle furnished free. 
Year-Book for 190? furnished free. 
Private Herd Registers for Seventy-Five Cows. 
Poors postage paid; Monthly Milk Kecords for the 
Stable, good for 34 cows, price, 81.50 per li: Blanks 


for extending pedigree to five generations, Bl per im, 
All the above may be olLtained from the Secretary. 
Fees for Registering.—To Members, #1 for each 

entry of animals under two years old,and #2 each for 

animals over two years old. Transfers, 25 cents eact 

Dupticate certificates of either entry or transfer. 2 

t e uble the above ar 3 i *h cas 
to Non-Members, e@ amounts in each case 

erd Books, Volume | to I4, may be obtained fro 
tLe Treasurer—82.25 each, postage paid. lela 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASSOCIATION 


OF AMERICA. 


Pg any une eh Secretary. F. L. Houzh 
utney, Vt.: Superintendent of Advanced Reyis- 
try, S. Hoxie, Yorkville, N. Y. sailed 


FEES FOR REGISTRY. 

To Members.—Males, 33; females, #1. Dow!le 
fees for animals over one year of age. Transfers. if re- 
corded within 6 months of date of sale, 25 cents each. 
; on-Members.— Males, 85; females.g2. Over oue 
year of age, aouble fees. Transfers, if recorded 
within 6 months of date of sale, 50c ; over 6 mouths, Zi. 

Sa7~ All blanks furnished free. 

Life Membership, 825. 


Advanced Register in charge of Supt. Hoxie. as 
above, who will furr tion and blank 
yaa ay nish all information and |)lauks 
Address F. L. HOUGHTON, Putney, Vt., for in- 
formation relating to Regtstration of Pedigrees. 


American Jersey Cattle Club. 


OFFICES—5 W. 17TH ST.. NEW YORK. 
President—Elmer A. Darling. 
Secretary—J. J. Hemingway 


Blanks for Registering and Transferring ‘Jerse 
Cattle; also Blanks for Private Butter Tests ny 

Registered Jersey Cows, furnished free of charge 

upon application to the Secretary. 

Fees for Registering: To non-members, 82 each head, 

male or female. To members of the Club, 81 each 











head, male or female. All animals over two years 
old, double fee. For registration ofall dead ani- 
mals, $1 each. Imported animals, 225. 

Transfers are recorded free, if presented within 9% 
days from date of delivery. Transfers presented 
after 90 days, #1 each. 

Price of Herd Register, 81 per Single Volume. But 
ter Tests of Jersey Cows, including al! tests re- 
ceived by the Club to Aug. 1, 1698, 22 per volume. 
Private Herd Record, 330 pages. cloth, leather 
back and corners, $2. Pocket Herd Record, 120 
__,pages, flexible leather, 50 cents. 

Volume of Butter Tests from Aug. 1, 1898, to July 15 


The By- ws of the Club, giving full rules to be fol- 
lowed in securing registration and transfers 
mailed free on application. 


te 


IAMES BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, BOSTON. 


THE ANGORA GAT. 


A Superb Edition, Beautifully Illustrated, 
Telling How to Select, Breed, Train 
and Manage Then. 


Onty book of its kind. Contains most imye'': 
chapters on The Origin, How to Train, (“© 
Pleasure and Breeding, Proper Food, Breedin- & 
“Mating, Exhibition and Transportation, The |’ 
Washing and Grooming, Diseases, The Correct 1) |" 
Different Colors, besides interesting stories ot '\'\ 
they eat, drink, play and sleep; in fact, ever) ()''- 
about them. Over thirty-five half-tone illustrat: '> 
from life. **My Cat Tom,” “ A Cat_ Letter,” “! 

“A i geo Prisoner,” ‘Her Wants Sup)" 

“ Attentive to Cats,” “The Homeless Cat,” *.\ 
Story,” * The Subway Cat,” * A Hospital Cat,” 4 
interesting tales. The volume, aside from belr- «. 
excellent treatise on the cat, forms a delight! 
book. Edited by Robert Kent James. : 

'* No author could be more justified in speas'! 
his selected topic, as one having authority, ('s 
las. James in appearing as an expositor «'! 
Angs¢a, for thousands of beautiful specie 
these lovely creatures owe not only their exis": 
puv tneir excellence, tothe skill,care and know 
of this well-known breeder. The book ¢0! 
much useful information as to the diet and ¢ 
care, it being, in fact,a work that is indispen-« 
any Owner of one of the valuable and beautit 
mals.”—New York Vogue. 

“It comes from a practical breeder. Prosi 
breeders of Angoras will find this book inte! 
reading.”— Country Gentleman. o 

“ Those who are lovers of cats will find muc’ 
interesting and instructive in this book.’- 
Education, Minneapolis. “e 

* It seems to us a book which those who are ! 
cats will be glad to read.”—George T. Angeli, 
Dumb Animals, Boston. : 

“It is a usefu volume, both for the owners 
Angors and other cats. If is tastefully bow 
ful x illustrated.”—Our Fellow Creatures, Chicaz 

“Volume of highest authority, exceeding!) « 
taining, full of facts, beautifully illustrated. 
can Cultivator, Boston, Mass. ‘ 

Price, postpaid, 21.35. For sale by bookse!!: 
sent direct. 

JAMES BROTHERS, Publishers. Pe 
290 Washiugton Street. Boston. * 


MOORMAN & MILLER 


WINCHESTER, IND. 
Breeders of Scotch and Scotch-toppeé 


SHORT-HORNS. 


Some nice young bulls are now offered for **' 
Also females bred to such noted Scotch bulls ss Sete 
yotaeiee, Royal Hero ana imp. Scotch Pine. *" 

lence in town. Correspondence answered prom) 
Address as above. 


POULTRY KEEPING. 


HOW TO MAKE $500 A YEAR 
KEEPING POULTRY. 


A 48-Page Illustrated Book, Teiliss 
Hew te De It, and All About Profile 


able Poultry Raising. 
Containing Chapters on How to Make $5008 yeat 


ng Poultry; Poultry Yards and Houses 
Chole of Breede’ Care of Poultry; Setting 4 


3 sof Poultry; D ; 
mae wtb ee ; Receipts and Incubatcrss 
Use of Green Bone for Fourny ot of twenty-five 
cents. Stapips taken. Mention the FLouGH 
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Poultry. 


Capens and Chicken Profits. 


\ few years ago there was much said 
about the better prices paid for capons and 
the greater weight they attained. The 
ation is easily enough performed with 
er instruments, but so many went into 
itt} at there was not demand for all the 
cap ons that were put on the market. Since 
tha’ time a well-fattened chicken at six 
, ths old has usually sold at as high a 

per pound as a capon at a year old or 
yo, and the increase in weight scarcely 
for the cost of the extra months of 
feecuing. 

|; 1s easy to raise and bring to a market 
siz» five or six times as many chickens as 
the number of hens kept over winter, and I 
ha\e known a person to hatch out and raise 
mo ethan ten times asmany. But if only 
fo.rtimesas many are raised it will bea 

estimate that about one-half will be 

-,erels that can be marketed. About 

half the pullets will be needed to take 
th place of the old fowl sold, and they 
should be chosen as the best of the lot. 

lhere are often people who want pullets in 

tne fall and are willing to pay a little more 
thin market value for them, but if such cus- 
tomers do not appear, they may also go to 
the market. Then the.old fowl will sell 
when fat for about as much as their year’s 
feed has cost, leaving the eggs and chickens 
very nearly all profit, excepting the food 
eaten by the chickens. 

\t the Canadian Experiment Station they 
found that it required about twenty-five 
cents worth of food to grow a chicken from 
one pound weight to six pounds for Plym- 
outh Roeks or Brahmas, or five cents a 
pound. It may cost.a little more in Massa- 
chusetts where grain costs more, but as they 
sell at fifteen to twenty cents a pound alive 
from twoto six pounds in weight in the fall, 
there is certainly a margin for profit. The 
eggs and poultry used at home should be 
credited at the market price or higher, for 
if they were bought for the table they 
would cost the retail price, and often prove 
far inferior to those produced at home. 

Chickens can be profitably hatched out 
and raised every month in the year if they 
can be given shade in July and August, or 
kept warm enough in the winter months, 
yet the three spring months are called the 
best, and the three uutumn months are 
nearly as good. It is true that the fall 
chickens will not lay until spring, but in 
warm houses they can be kept growing all 
winter, and the chickens are salable as 
broilers or roasters as soon as they are 
large enough, or they will lay well inthe 
spring when eggs are wanted for hatching, 
and those who sell eggs from fancy-bred 
fowl often keep pullets hatched in August 
or September to supply the demand, getting 
better than winter prices for their eggs. 

Massachusetts. M. F. AMES. 
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Meat as Chick Food. 


In a recent report of experiments in feed- 
ing chicks, the Rhode Island Experiment 
Station says: 

‘*The use of the proper proportion of 
animal food will pay a handsome profit 
through decreased mortality and increased 
weight of the chicks. In feeding bear in 
mind that chicks in a state of nature spend 
practically all ot their working bours in 
search of food, and that they do not fill 
their crops in ten minutes every two hours. 
Feeding should be, as far as the time of the 
attendant renders profitable, a continuous 
process, but by no means a continuous 
gorge. 

“‘The experiment which led up to this 
conclusion was with an incubator hatch of 
219 chickens. These were separated into 
lots of about fifty each and placed in similar 
brooders. For thirty days all conditions 
were kept alike except the rations. Pen A 
was fed a balanced ration of grains, meat 
and green food. The chicks grew and 
thrived, and not one chick showed symp- 
toms of digestive disorder. The deaths 
amounted to 3.9 per cent. In pen Ball ani- 
mal food was withheld ; the deaths were 9.5 
per cent., of which seventy-five per cent. 
had boweltrouble. Pen C was fed on grain 
alone, all animal food and all green food 
being omitted from the ration; the deaths 
were 32.7 per cent.,of which 76.5 per cent. 
showed digestive trouble. In pen D all 
grain food was omitted ; the deaths of chicks 
were 63.7 per cent., of which 85.8 per cent. 
showed bowel trouble. All the living chicks 
were weighed at the close of the test, and 
pen A showed the greatest average weight 
for all breeds. 

“This experiment shows conclusively 
that outside of the brooding and conditions 
during incubation chicks may be killed by 
improper feeding. Where one does not 
wish to buy the prepared beef scraps, the 
bones and scraps from the table will go far 
towards feeding the baby chicks at first if 
put in shape so they can eat them.”’ 








Eggs at Firm Prices. 

The situation is about the same as last week, 
Only more so. Good to extra nearby eggs sell 
readily at strong prices, showing a tendency to 
advance. Much of the Western stock is heated, 
krades poor and quoted below best nearby. 

At New York there is fair sale for positively 
lacy goods, of which the supply continues light. 
For medium and lower qualities trade is dull, 
aid there has been some accumulation of these, 
for which holders are anxious to fivd an outlet; 
Prices are without quotable change. Some 
Novenentin refrigerator eggs at i9 to 20 cents 
for ‘lay and June and 204 to 21 cents for April’s. 

()e cold-storage men who have been putting 
"ees away in the refrigerators feel quite confi- 
deut over the outlook. It is estimated that 
About 756,000 cases arein storage at Chitago, but 
these Were mostly bought ata price showing a 
Profit at present market quotations, after de- 
‘ict storage charges. Demand continues 
very active and most dealers believe that the 
Stock in storage will be taken care, of all right by 
iket. 





Horticultural, 
Fruit News. 

‘s received from fruit-growing sections 
't western Maryland and the Cumber- 
‘y indicate that this will be the best 
maby years for owners of orchards and 
t fruit. Plums are unusually plentiful 
‘Uantities are shipped from the South 
) orchards to the Eastern markets and 

ttsburg. Pears and apples are also 
while the peach yield will be heavy. 
© Cod cranberry harvest is close at 
't will probably be a good one, despite 
> of great damage by June frosts, A 
e estimate is that the total crop in 
_“ounty will exceed that of one year 
‘Was above the average. The new 
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om , Pg bearing this year will offset 
Chen...» frost. 

ae . Lawrence: “It is seldom that we 
ee Successive seasons what is termed a 
Stee: 0. Crop,’ but such appears to be the 
harvest +, Hothing happens between now and 
Season os . 2 Ve Will have a third consecutive 
it ome oe good apple yield. From my reports 
throyw)., 2 be @ yield generally distributed 
New Fr : ‘© principal sections of the country. 
liane “'and and New York, the sections most 
ample . on export trade, appear to have 
*Specigi, although some reports received, 


yin New England, state a‘ shy’ bear- 











PENNSYLVANIA’S NEW AGRICULTURAL BUILDINGS. 








ing of Baldwins. It promises, also, to be a sea- 
son when sound judgment and carefulness in 
marketing will especially count—more than in 
other years—in getting full value for the crop.” 

The cabbage crop of northern and western 
New York is expected to be a large one. Farm- 
ers planted heavily as a result of the high prices 
prevailing last season. The cool, moist weather 
has been favorable and the crop promises well 
throughout the whole section. Prices for ad- 
vance sales are quoted at $5 to $6 per ton, but 
many growers are unwilling to part with their 
product at this price,and are holding for a 
reasonable advance. 

Exports of apples have already begun in a 
small way. Reports indicate a light crop of the 
kinds usually depended upon for early export, 
the supply in other years having come largely 
from the region along the Hudson river, and ex- 
porters this year are obliged to look elsewhere 
forearly apples. The first apple shipment from 
Boston left Aug. 9 with 691 barrels for Liverpvol 
The first shipment last year was on Aug. 6, with 
270 barrels for the same port. 

Mr. Hale reports that the peach crop of Con- 
necticut is nowin much better condition than 
was anticipated in the early spring. Mr. Hale 
sayshe expects to gather eighteen thousand 
baskets from his orchard at .Seymour in the 
Naugatuck valley. The orchard is situated on 
the uplands, and it sustained little damage from 
the excessive cold of last winter. 

The apple exports for the week ending Aug. 6 
amounted to 1089 barrels, all of which were 
shipped from the port of New York. Liverpool 
will receive 853 barrels, London 102 barrels and 
Glasgow 134 barrels. For the same week a year 
ago the exports amounted to 1732 barrels. 

Colborne is the great apple centre of Ontario. 
There are probably more apple buyers there 
than in any other place in Canada. From avery 
small beginning in 1878, when about 3800 barrels 
were shipped, the business has grown, until now 
about two hundred thousand barrels of apples 
are shipped annually from Colborne, Grafton 
and Brighton. It is estimated that Colborne 
apple buyers cleared up $100,000 last season. One 
has an idea of the extent of the trade when it is 
said that there isa storage capacity for eighty 
thousand barrels in Colborne alone. 

Killing frost visited northern Wisconsin Aug. 
7, doing serious damage on the cranberry 
marshes. The average crop of Wood County 
is about fifteen thousand barrels, which sells for 
about $7a barrel. One-half of this crop, some of 
the cranberry men report, has been destroyed. 
Thermometers on the marshes registered 21° 
above zero. 
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Rather Light Grape Yield. 

W.N. Wise: ‘ The western New York grape 
crop will be fair in both quantity and quality. It 
is expected that the output will total about four 
thousand cars, and they will begin to move to 
other markets about the latter part of Septem- 
ber.” 

The Southern Michigan Fruit Association re- 
ports: ‘At present we have on our vines about 
fifty per cent. of a crop, or about one thousand 
carloads. The early grapes are full grown and 
are changing color. Concords are doing nicely, 
and all kinds bid fair to be as nice fruit as ever 
grew. Bunches are large and very compact, 
with berries also large and fine. Champions will 
be ready for shipment about the twentieth of 
August, with Moore’s Early two or three days 
later, and to be followed by Wordens about Sept. 
1. Concords and Delawares will not be ready 
util the fifth to tenth of September. We shall 
pack as usual in jeight-pound and four-pound 
baskets. The peach crop is light, but we will 
have a few cars.”’ 


PS 
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American Fruit for Australia. 
California fruit is being successfully shipped to 
Australiain cold storage. The season there is 
late winter and demand is good. Last week one 
of the largest fruit shipments of the season left 
San Francisco for Sydney. The shipment con- 
sisted of sixteen thousand cases of miscellane- 
ous fruit, mostly peaches, plums and pears. The 
whole cargo wa- packed in the new Stephens 
carrier and is expected to arrive safely and in 
good condition. 
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More Apple Reports. 
The apple report for the Orange Judd weeklies 
indicates an apple crop of moderate amount and 
quite uneven, some localities indicating a short- 
age to a heavy extent, while elsewhere the crop 
is good. The shortage is located mostly in the 
Ohiv, Mississippi and Missouri valleys, the region 
which was also short last year. The big crops 
are mostly inthe commercial districts, and the 
outlook is better East and West. As compared 
with last year, a considerably larger crop is in- 
dicated in northern New England and New York. 
Nova Scotia, itis said, promises to exceed the 
big yield of last year. The crop of Michigan is also 
placed as larger than last year. The crop of New 
York as a whole is estimated ahead of last year, 
but differently distributed, being light in the 
east and heavy in the west of the State. New 
Jersey is given as below last year’s crop and 
Pennsylvania is credited with a light crop in the 
west and south, but a fairly good crop in the 
Susquehannaand Schuylkill valleys. The Ohio 
crop is stated to be slightly larger than last 
year, and West Virginia about the same. Mary- 
land and Virginia indicate a very short crop off- 
setting a big yield in those States last year. In 
Ontario the total yield is indicated as some- 
what below that of last year, although sum- 
mer and fall varieties are doing well. The 
average for all the States is placed ‘at some- 
what below last year’s volume, but in spite of a 
decrease in the total apple crop, when measured 
by volume only, the prospect is fair for a 
somewhat larger volume of barreling apples,’’ 
the reason being that the bulk of the crop 
isthis year in localities where it will be bar- 
reled and sent to market. This report differs 
from that given out by this paper the previous 
week, mainly in crediting Michigan and the Lake 
region with a full crop, a rating which seems to 
us far too large in view of the discouraging re- 
ports sent by our correspondents from that 
region. The Nova Scotia crop appears also to 
be overestimated. Inthe United States we do 
not believe the total supply of commercial 
apples, at least of the winter kinds, will be 
larger than last, but rather somewhat less. The 
price, however, may be as low or even lower, 
because of the lighter demand expected from 
Europe. 


Georgia Peaches. 


Georgia has held the lead in the production of 
peaches for the Eastern market since 1902, and 
it is likely to be for years to come the leading 
peach State in the Union. The supremacy has 
been wrested from Maryland. Twelve years 
ago the order of the chief peach- producing States 
was: Maryland, 6,100,000 trees; Delaware, 4,520,- 





soil and climate of parts of Georgia for peacn 
growing has been established, with the result 
that Georgia has largely increased the number 
of its peach-bearing trees, while in the other 
States there has been a diminution in the number 
Of trees. In the fall of 1901, the number of peach 
trees reported in these States, and expected to 
be in good bearing in 1902, was: Georgia, 7,660,- 
000; Maryland, 4,015,000; New Jersey, 2,700,000; 
Delaware, 2,400,000. In the following year, ac- 
cordingly, Georgia had the bumper crop. She 
has so far surpassed all other States in number 
of trees that she is likely to continue to be the 
peach State par excellence for an indefinite 
time. 

J.H. Hale reports that the Georgia crop was 
so big thatit glutied the market. He figures 
out that one-third of the crop was marketed at a 
substantial profit, another third at cost and the 
balance of the crop at a loss. 


Pp 





The Southern Melon Crop. 

According to figures compiled by the Atlantic 
Coast Line for the entire movement of Georgia 
melons over all fines, there was a total of 2641 
cars handled in car lots, as compared with 1733 
for the season of 1903, a gain for this year of 908 
cars. 

The grand total for the three States of Georgia, 
Florida and Alabama for the present seasun was 
4199 cars, while last year the total was 3394 cars, 
an increase this year of 805 cars. 

Though the yield was heavier this year, the 
prices were not so good. It is figured that an 
average of $65 per car would be a fair valuation 
for this season, counting over one thousand 
good-sized melons to the car. 

On this basis the value of the watermelon crop 
of Georgia for this year will be over $170,000 net 
to the producers. 

One explanation of the lower price of melons 
is to be found in the large peach crop. Markets 
which buy melons freely when fruits are not so 
plentiful invest less freely when Georgia peaches 
can be obtained in such quantities. In other 
words, when the supply of peaches 1s large, it 
tends to decrease the demand for melons. An- 
other reason was the larger crop. 





Cranberries a Mixed Outlook. 


The cranberry crop of New Jersey is reported 
much below the big yield of last year. Some re- 
ports say that the crop will be reduced one-half. 

Regarding the Wisconsin cranberry outlook, 
secretary W. H. Fitch says: 

“Up to present time conditions have been 
fairly satisfactory to the growers, but the season 
is backward and rain is needed to supply ponds 
with sufficient reserve to protect the crop from 
frost. Asto prospective prices there isa wide 
range from pessimist to optimist. The former 
finds times not so good as last year, and on ac- 
count of some losses last season by imprudent 
buying thinks prices willrule at the start at least 
a shade below last year’s figures. The more 
cheerful, however, predict fully as good a market 
for a sound, well packed, full one hundred-quart 
barrel believing that the demand will exceed that 
of former times, and that after the current dis- 
turbing elements have run their natural course 
business will steadily increase. Of course this 
is mere conjecture, but <take out the speculative 
spirit and the world would be dull.”’ 

Recent accounts of the Massachusetts crop in- 
dicate a moderately good average total yield, 
despite early losses from spring frost. 
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Connecticut Peaches. 


The peach crop in Connecticut seems to be 
turning out rather better than expected. Or- 
chards on lowlands were pretty well done for, 
but many of the hill orchards promise a crop not 
very large in quantity, but of good quality and ap- 
pearance. The early ones are ready for harvest 
this week. 





Manure Made from Muck. 
Muck, like manure, is made from vege- 
table matter, and is substantially as rich in 
nitrogen. Failure to make this material 
useful has been due to faulty management 
in part. It has been put with another ni- 
trogenous manure, yard manure, or used as 
bedding, absorbing liquid, a nitrogenous 
manure, or used alone, containing little, 
very little potash and phosphoric acid. 
This use of it has not given satisfaction, as 
those materials so lacking in our soil were 
not applied with it. 
Iam in a measure solving the enigma of 
muck by adding to it per ton some twelve 
pounds of nitrate of potash and twenty-five 
pounds of plain phosphate. These materi- 
als and the muck are not mixed, but each 
spread broadcast. I get as good crops of 
oats for hay, better, potatoes, and as good 
clover as with equal weights of yard ma- 
nure. 
Rotation is a foundation method of my 
farming. Nature always rotates crops and 
man in all ages has done so, save the mudern 
«ankee whose rotation in pastures is grass, 
grass, grass. 
Rotation alone will greatly increase our 
crops. In a four years rotation trial, 1 
found the fifth year when the second round 
was started: That wheat after wheat un- 
manured gave per acre 13.91 bushels. 
Wheat after wheat manured gave per acre 
24.28 bushels. That wheat in rotation un- 
manured gave per acre 30.16 bushels. Wheat 
in rotation manured gave per acre 38.08 
bushels.—J. W. Sanborn, Gilmanton, N. H. 
+> 
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The Saunterer. 


I was sitting on the piazza of a house 
overlooking the harbor and Hingham Bay 
last week and was much amused to see the 
birds, after the lawn in front of me had 
been well watered, gather in numbers to 
eat the worms that hud come up to enjoy 
the moisture. The quail and the woodcock 
were apparently on very good terths with 
each other, and flirted together as if they 
enjoyed their companionship, but the robins 
kept apart and were evidently at enmity 
with their feathered neighbors. These 
bipeds, like many human ones, want the 
whole earth, and would drive every other 
creature from it if they had the power. 
The robin is a pretty cherry robber, but he 
is the embodiment of selfishness, and some- 
times I think that his red breast is a symbol 
that he wants the blood of all other living 
things. The Bob White isa far more lov- 
able bird, especially when he is served cn 











000; New Jersey, 4,300,000; Georgia, 3,700,000. 
Since that time the peculiar excellence of the 





evokes of the departed glories of Taft’s at 
Point Shirley ! 

Speaking of the late O. A. Taft, or Gus 
Taft, as he was familiarly called, I remem- 
ber having a conversation with him one 
night, after one of his incomparable fish 
and game dinners, regarding the changes 
that had taken place in what is now the 
business section of Boston, and the great 
‘advances in real estate values there. 

** Ah,” he said, ‘‘ Mr. Saunterer, if your 
father and I had only bought property in 
the vicinity of Congress and Milk streets 
forty years ago, when we were young, how 
wealthy we would have become! ’”’ 

‘““Why didn’t you do so?” I naturally 
asked. 

‘* Because,”’ replied the genial Taft, with 
asly twinkle in his eye, ‘‘ we did not have 
the money then, and were scratching about 
to obtain the fourpences and the ninepences 
which were then in circulation instead of 
the nickels and the dimes of later days.”’ 


I wonder if any man nowadays recalls the 
twelve and a half and the six and a quarter 
cent pieces of the forties, and how they 
decreased in value when they were rubbed 
smooth by constant change of ownership. 
They were harder to get rid of than the 
smooth nickel which the street-car con- 
ductors try to shove off on passengers. 

By the way, does any veteran remember 
the days when his mother used to talk about 
paying two and six, three and nineand four 
and six for the material to make a dress, 
using the financial nomenclature which came 
to us from good old colony times when we 
lived under the king? 


Whenever [ pass a policeman nowadays 
who looks as if he were overfed, and is 
clothed in a handsome uniform, I hark back 
in thought to 1858 when patroimen got two 
dollars a day, lieutenants two dollars and 
a half, and captains three dollars, with 
a@ vacation of seven days in the summer. 
Now, with greatly increased pay, the blue- 
coated guardians of the law are constantly 
grumbling over what they consider their 
small salaries, and to my mind they are not 
half as efficient as were their brothers 
of forty-six years ago who could be found 
always on their beats. Now patrolmen are 
often as difficult to discover as the pro- 
verbial needle in the hay stack. 


When I was inthe South, not so long ago, 
I heard this tale of an old darkey verging on 
eighty years of age, who was looking fora 
third wife, and who was somewhat noto- 
rious for his flirtations among the dark sex. 
He finally placed his affections on a col- 
ored beauty named Mary Jane, and he dis- 
patched a carrier to the shire town to 
obtain a marriage license. The messenger 
failed to obtain the name of the preferred 
damsel, but he had seen the old man very 
much in the company of Almiry Johnsing, 
and he had her cegnomen inserted in the 
official paper. When he returned, the 
amorous candidate for matrimonial honors 
discovered tLat a mistake had been made, 
and he indignantly shouted: 

“Why, 1 ain’t a-goin’ to marry Almiry. 1 
want Mary Jane Simpkins for my wife, so 
you’ll have to go back and get dat license 
changed, you stupid nigger.” 

“*Can’t do dat, unless you give me 
anudder three dollars for a new one,’’ was 
the response. 

“If it’s goin’ to cost all dat, I’ll marry 
Almiry shure. There ain’t three dollars 
difference in value between those two 
wenches,”’ said the unblushing son of Ham. 
—tThe Connecticut Pomological Society held 
its annual fleld meeting at the Connecticut Agri- 
cultural College at Storrs Aug. 10. The rainy 
weather seriously interfered with the programme 
marked out for the day’s outing. It was the in- 
tention to serve a dinner in the grove in the rear 
of the college campus, but that part of the pro- 
gramme had to be abandoned, and the dinner 
was served in the large dining-room of the col- 
lege. There were about 125 members of the so 
ciety and their friends in attendance, nearly all 
of them coming by train to Willimantic, and 
being transported to Storrs in ’buses and other 
conveyances. About eighty were in the party. 
Prominent among those present were A. G. Gul- 
ley of Storrs, president of the society; secretary 
H. C. C. Miles of Milford; A. J. Pierpoint of 
Waterbury, B.C. Patterson of Torrington and C. 
A. Capen of Storrs, trustees of the college; aud 
H.O. Daniels of Middletown, W. B. Sprague of 
Andover, and G. G. Tillinghast of Vernon. | 
—The exhibit of market classes and the vari- 
ous grades of cattle at the St. Louis World’s Fair 
will be the first large display of this character 
ever made. The exhibit will comprise some forty- 
eight individual animals, varying greatly in qual- 
ity and condition, from the prime steer of show- 
yard merit tothe inferior canner. In the beef 
cattle class—prime, choice, good, medium and 
common rough steers will be shown: in the 
butcher stock—prime, choice, good and mediur 
heifers; prime, choice, good and medium cows 
and choice, good, and medium bulls; amon 
cutters and canners—the good, medium and 
common cutters, and the good, medium and in- 
terior canners and bologna bulls; in addition to 
the above, stockers and feeders and veal calves 
of the various grades will be included. 
——William R. Dewhurst, now connected with 
a stock farm at Oxford, O., has been appointed 
herdsman of the New Hampshire State College 
herd. He is a native of England, and at one 
time had charge of the college herd of the Uni- 
versity of Missouri. 

——Two negroes were burned at the stake in 
Statesboro, Ga., Aug. 14. They were accused of 
the murder and burning of Henry Hodges and 
wife and three of their children. 

——The British mission in Lhassa finds dif- 
ficulty in securing supplies, and display of force 
against a large monastery results in a small 
amount of flour and barley being given up. 
—tThe national encampment of the Grand 
Army of the Republic at Boston last week cul- 
minated in Tuesday’s parade, in which 26,000 per- 
sons took part. Buildings were profusely deco- 
rated along the line of march. The day was 
extremely hot and sultry. Nearly one thousand 
persons suffered from heat prostrations and other 
accidents. 

—tThe Cape Cod Cranberry Growers Associa- 
tion elected these officers, Aug. 16, at their an- 





Small, Harwich; Vice-Presidents, George Briggs 
of Plymouth, John C, Makepeace of Wareham; 
Secretary and Treasurer, Franklin Crocker of 
Hyannis; Executive Committee, William A. An- 
drews of Middleboro, E. K. Crowell of Dennis- 
port, George P. Bolles of Wareham, George N. 
Smalley of Boston, Colburn C. Wood of Plym- 
outh, F. F. Marsh of Wareham and J. P. Ed- 
wards of Dennisport. The growers think the 
crop will about equal that of last year and that 
prices will be higher.) 
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One of the special features of the Olds engines 
is the crank counterbalance, used in place of the 
ordinary flywheel counterbalance. It is claimed 
the Olds device insures absolute balance and 
quiet running at all speeds and under all loads. 
The lubricating and governing system of the 
Olds engines is well worth careful attention. 
Another feature is the valve motion, which is 
taken in a direct line by a single push rod, obvi- 
ating the variation due to torsion or lost motion 
where a rotating lay shafc is used. . 

Mr. E. A. Shepard, manager of the Olds Gas 
line Engine Works at 71-75 Washington street 
north, Boston, Mass., would be pleased to send 
you a catalogue of the different styles of engines 
and farm machinery supplied by his house. 
Among the engines noticed is the portable engine 
of the type on which the manufacturers have 
experienced a Jarge sale. As a general utility 
engine about the farm this engine ranks with 
the best,as the makers have retained all the 
features of their stationary engine combined with 
portability. The patented wheel-locking device 
on the portable engine at once converts the truck 
toarigid foundation, saving wear and tear on 
the engine and insuring steady running. 

One of the small engines is also a two-horse 
power pump, self-contained, capable of elevating 
water 150 feet and giving a very efficient fire 
protection as well as water supply for domestic 
purposes when installed iv country houses or 
outlying localities. Be sure and write for the 
catalogues, mentioning this paper. 


The advertising agency of ** Pettingill,’ which 
for the last decade has been located at 22 School 
street, Boston, removed last week to commodious 
offices in the Tremont building. Since 1849the 
house of Pettingill has stood for everything which 
has been progressive in the advertising world, 
and while most of their time has been devoted to 
cultivating the Eastern field, their name is known 
favorably to every newspaper in the country. 
The Pettingill Advertising Agency will now de- 
vote its endeavors to every phase of advertising 
—newspapers, outdoor display, street cars, cir- 
culars and booklets, so as to be in a position to 
take charge of each customer’s whole advertis- 
ing and give him an individual advertising 
department. Their experience of over half a 
century peculiarly fits them to serve their clients 
judiciously and well. 





Send for our Horse Goods Cata- 
logue. It’s the best horseman’s 
handbook that’s published. It 
brings the store close to every 
horseman’s office and stable. 

Ready for use every week in the 
year, and often saves horsemen 
money by keeping them constant- 
ly informed on qualities, sizes and 
prices. Free for the asking. 

Write to Philadelphia---the New 
York store carries no horse goods. 





The manager of our Horse Goods Store 
has made a specialty of boot-making and 
boot-fitting for some of the leading speed 
horses for years. What he knows about 
horses and boots is at the disposal of our 
customers—for the asking. 


Inquire by mail what you want to know 
about, and a personal answer will be sent if 
necessary. 

The prices in our catalogue are net—the 
same to everybody alike. We believe this 
isthe only house which sells horse goods 
on this plan. 


JOHN WANAMAKER, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


BOSTON. 


“sow 


YOUNG'S HOTEL, 


COURT STREET. 


PARKER HOUSE, 


SCHOOL STREET. 


HOTEL TOURAINE, 


BOYLSTON AND TREMONT STS., 
BOSTON. 


EUROPEAN PLAN. 


J. R. WHIPPLE & CO., Props. 





BUCKINGHAM HOTEL, 


th Avenue and 50th Street, 
NEW YORK. 


European Plan. 
CHARLES L. WETHERBEE, Prop. 


Astor House, 


BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
On the European Plan. 


Rooms, $1 and upwards. The accommodation 
q 8 
of the Astor will be found first-class in every re- 
spect. Elevator running night and day. 


F. J. ALLEN, Proprietor. 


Fifth Avenue 
Hotel, 


Madison Square, - NEW YORK. 
T*s Largest, Best Appointed and Most Liberal 


anaged Hotel in the Ci 
Central and Det ahi the City, with the Most 


HITCHCOCK, DARLING & CO. 


The Ashland, 


NEW YORK. 
4th Avenue and 24th Street. 
(American and European Plans.) 


Rooms with board 50 and \ 
Rooms without board, Pe and u oan gy EO » 
fast 75 cents. Lunch, 50 cents. Dinner, $1.00. 


H.W. BROCKWAY, Preprieter. 


St. Denis Hote! 


Broadway and 11th St., 
(Opposite Grace Church.) 
NEW YORK. 


Conducted on European plan at moderat 
rates. 

Centrally located and most convenient to 
amusement and business districts. 

Of easy access from depots and ferries by 
Broadway cars, direct or by transfer. 

WM. TAYLOR & SON, 
Proprietors. 


Ebbitt House, 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
AMERICAN PLAN. 


Army and Navy Headquarters 


H. C. BURCH Manager 


Adams House 
EUROPEAN PLAN. 
Wechington and Mason Sts., Boston. 


Near Theatres and Large Stores. 
New addition on Mason Street has 


MEN’S CAFE and LADIES’ ENTRANCE, 
GEO. G. HALL, Proprietor. 


DARK RED SHORT-HORNS. 


Must Reduce My Stock 


And will make attractive prices on a dozen head 
of females and ten young bulls, all Cruickshank 
tops and selected from milking strains as well as 
beef. IMP. NONPAREIL KING 190853, at the 
head of the herd. 


R. L. BOLITHO Alden la. 


FOR SALE 


y mare, 7 years, 16 hands, sound and smooth 
wears nothing but harness, very steady, loves com 
pany i with very little work paced 5 miles from 2.1 
2.213 in one afternoon. 
colt as part payment. Any one wan 
cheap and cheap looking need not apply. 
W. LEGGETT, Jacksonville, Ill 


The Hill Home 
Shropshires 


Have won the open flock prize for three years 
in succession, 1901, 1902, 1903; one car of supe- 
rior yearling rams and one car of yearling ewes, 
extra quality, for sale; also some yearling rams 
and ewes of high quality under fit for the coming 
fair season. Write for prices 


J- G. HANMER, Prop, 
BOX 278, BRANTFORD, ONT. 


PINE GROVE 
SHORT-HORNS AND SHROPSHIRES, 


THE PROPERTY OF 


W. C. EDWARDS & CO., Rockland, Ont., Can, 



































Marquis of Zenda 157854, assisted by Sitty- 
ton Champion 160076, Lord of 

160069 and Village Champion (by Scottish 
Champion). Catalogue sent to all applicants. 
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PERCHERON 


buy at Our Prices. 


T. L. & J. L. DeLANCEY, 


n’t wait until some one else gets what 
Come soon and see every first-prize winner a 
Minnesota State Fair, excepting one. 


On C., M. & St. P., 0. R. I. & P. and C. 


WE HAVE SOME VERY GOOD 


STALLIONS 


THAT we can sell at Weur Prices and we have some 
excellent Percheron stallions that you will want to 


ou want. 
the Jast 


sat rete NOrthfield, Minn 


W. R’ys. 





KEISER BROS., 


KEOTA, IA., 


Never were better prepared and disposed 


KEISER BROS. & PHILLIPS. 


RED KEY, IND., 


IMPORTERS AND BREEDERS OF 


Percherons, Shires and French 
Coach Stallions. 


to furnish you such excellent horses at such 
conservative figures as at the present time. 





Assisted 
Catalogue on application. 


CHARLES E. CLAPP, - - 


ROSEMONT HEREFORDS *#**%> “crom*r, 


MARQUIS OF SALISBURY 16th 138894, the best son of =. Salisbury. 
Correspondence solic 


cited. Visitors welcome. 
° BERRYVILLE, Clark Ce., Va 





SINNISSIPPI 





nual meeting, in Wareham: President, Emulous 





toast, and the woodcock, what memories he 


SHORT-HORNS 


FRANK O. LOWDEN, Prop. 


Herd headed by the prize-winning bull VALIANT 171067, assisted by the grand young 
by the prize-cotch bull GOOD MORNING 182755. 
Young Bulis Suitable for Service for Sale. 
Address all communications to W. J. & A. G. BAKER, Mgrs., OREGON, ILL. 
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Thought is a good crop fertilizer, aud 
care is a fine stock feed. 

Waist a glorivas opportunity to enjoy the 
old New England pleasure of dusting, 
sweeping and putting things to rights 
again! a 

Massachusetts will send a fair share of 
sympathetic understanding to the Colorado 
udge who has just declared that he will 
never impose capital punishmeut. 


— 
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A contemporary remarks that up to date 
there are not enough automobile owners to 
make the automobile vote important. But 
how about those whu hire them by the hour ? 
>> 

If the present fashion of tearing down 
and rebuilding on Commonwealth avenue 
continues, as it bids fair to, the brownstone 
front will soon become a rare historic curi- 
osity. 
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- The hour-glass of vacation is beginning to 
run out, but there are still a few weeks in 
which the youthful mind can be getting 
used tothe notion of associating with text 
books. 
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The campaign portraits are beginning to 
blossom. Some of them are better than 
usual, but there are still plenty that it 
would be unwise to put on exhibition with- 
out the explanatory label. 

=_>—> 

**Kruger’s millions” will soon have a 
record equal to the vanished treasure of 
Captain Kidd himself. Four of five expe- 
ditions have already come to grief off the 
South African coast in quest of them. 

>> 

If the Czarevitch should turn out to be 
what New England school teachers some- 
times call a ‘‘ case,”’ he may have reason to 
thank his stars that papa celebrated his 
birth by abolishing corporal punishment. 
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Here’s another walking delegate arrested 
on the charge of extortion frum an em- 
ployer. If he’s convicted the wise work- 
ingman will be jast as glad as anybody else 
to get rid of him. And there are, fortu- 
nately, a good many wise workingmen. 
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And so the St. Louis Fair is to be boy- 
cotted on Labor Day because it has stood 
for the open-shop theory. Such a boycott 
will be rather a good advertisement in the 
present attitude of the public mind toward 
this particular spirit among the unions. 

The Rev. Mr. Brownback of Pennsylva- 
nia, whose romantic quest of a helpmate 
passed like a butterfly not long since 
through the columns of the daily press, has 
declared his opinion that a minister who 
refuses to marry persons who have been 
divorced is cruelly inconsiderate. 


_ 


The mackerel fishermen are hardly look- 
ing upon the sharks in the same compli- 
mentary fashion asthe French fisherman 
used to regard the porpoise. The sharks 
have been tearing the fishermen’s nets, 
whereas it used to be believed the porpoise 
helped the fishermen by driving fish into 
them. 
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The solution of the servant-girl problem 
will hardly be advanced by the statement of 
one of our contemporaries that serving 
maids deplorethe period when they are out 
of service in sammer, because they are 
then deprived of the private bath to which 
they are ordinarily accustomed. 
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Despite all this display of historical in- 
scriptions the average good Bostonian will 
probably retain his ignorance of local tradi- 
tions. The average American often seems 
to argue that it is a good deal of trouble to 
have historical traditions anyway, if you 
always have to be remembering them in- 
dividually. 





Now that the Dowager Empress has de- 
termined to suppress graft in Chinese oftice 
holding, reformers on this side of the water 
will doubtless have the benefit of strenuous 
example in the treatment of grafters. Like 
the duchess whom Alice met in Wonderland 
the Dowager Empress has a certain direct- 
ness of method. 
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The news comes from Texas that mosqui- 
toes have completely stopped the operation 
of one of the Southern railroads, the section 
men being altogether unable to attend to 
their duties. Whether the mosquitoes are 
union or non-union isn’t stated, but the 
tale should bring. comfort to anybody who 
thinks mosquitoes are bad in this neighbor- 
hood. 


> 
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On some of the forty-acre farms in the 
British Channel islands the farmers keep 
thirty or more Jersey cows and employ five 
or six hired men. But the owner doesn’t 
have to pay the help thirty or forty dollars 
each per month and house rent. Intensive 
farming is all very well, but it requires 
workable land, plenty of moderate-priced 
help, a good manager and a good market. 


_ 
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Our estimate of a moderate apple crop 
is being confirmed by later reports. The 
marked shortage in the Middle,West is likely 
to offset the expected higher foreign de- 
mand, and a lively call is anticipated for 
the good average apple crop of New Eng- 
land and the North Atlantic States. The 
outlook for the foreign market shows re 
cent improvement, the drought in England 
having caused a severe summer drop and 
reduced the crop somewhat both in quantity 
ahdjappearance. 








The temporary rise in beet products has 
started quite a lot of talk about the chances 
for raising beef in the Eastern States. Of 
course it can be done. Parts of New Eng- 
land and the Middle States include some of 
the best natural grazing regions in the 
world, and good beef animals are produced 
when the stock is of the beef breeds. The 
main question is whether beef will pay as 
well as dairy products. It seems hardly 
possible that it would except in locations 
far from creameries and shipping stations. 
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Prompt, quick cooling before shipment 
appears to be as essential for peaches as for 
market milk. The secret of fresh Georgia 
peaches in hot weather at Boston seems to 
have been in the use of cooling rooms right 
in the orchards.. It is reported that these 
cooling rooms save peaches enough to pay 
for themselves the first season. Something 
of the sort is almost equally necessary in 
Northern peach-growing sections, particu- 
larly where the early varieties are grown. 
The full advantage of a big supply of ice 





farmers, but with the buyer. 


on a fruit farm can only be realized from 
experience. 
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The important Aug. 1 crop report of the 
Government appeared recently and was 
very favorable. Following the excellent 
cotton report, the outlook for crops in this 
country is particularly flattering. Winter 
and spring wheat—the two crops about 
which pessimistic rumors have been spread 
—are not so disappointing after all. The 
winter wheat crop is figured at 334,400,000 
bushels, or 12.2 bushels per acre, against 12.3 
bushels per acre last year. The condition of 
spring wheat was 87.5, against an Aug. 1 
average for ten years of 81.2. The condition 
of corn was 87.3, against an Aug. 1 average 
of 83.5. With cotton excellent, wheat reason- 
ably good, corn very good, and other crops 
far above theaverage (oats, for example, are 
put at 86.6, against a ten-year average of 
92.7), the earth is treating the country ex- 
tremely well at a time when pessimism was 
very near to becoming dominant. More- 
over, exceptionally high prices now prevail 
for all-crops. 





Our country schools need a stronger tinge 
of farming sentiment. Studies, text books 
and teachers are all keyed to the tune of the 
city. The pupils should be given at least 
half a chance to appreciate the meaning 
and beauty of nature and country life. 
But with books and teachers out of sym- 
pathy, the born farmer is often enticed 
away from his true calling. Something 
like the Swiss plan would be desirable. 
There the schools of grammar grade offer 
very practical studies to country children. 
Thus in animal husbandry, some time is 
spent judging and describing the different 
types and breeds of animals, with the as- 
sistance of casts and colored models as well 
as living animals. The same definite plan 
is followed in other lines of agriculture, so 
that the young pupil is helped in his start 
in country life or is prepared to enter a 
higher institution and take a thorough 
course of training. Something of the kind 
would do no harm in our city schools as a 
remedy for the distressing ignorance and 
prejudice so often shown along such lines. 
But for country schools the need of a 
method more appropriate than the present 
has long been manifest, and the beginning 
of a change is already seen in some local- 
ities. ‘ 
The two weakest points in the grain crop 
situation are the reported outbreaks of rust 
on spring wheat in the Northwest, and the 
back wardness of corn which, with the cool 
average temperature, threatens injury by 
frost before the corn is ripe. These danger 
points, particularly the rust scare, have 
been worked to the limit by speculators in 
trying to raise prices. Probably the rust 
talk has been overdone. Such outbreaks 
are generelly local and do not very greatly 
lessen the crop as a whole. Government 
reports and late news indicate that the 
spring wheat crop will be large, notwith- 
standing all drawbacks. In Europe the 





early reports of shortage are con- 
firmed, the cause being chiefly the 
drought, which seems to have been 


severe in countries of Europe. Parts of 
southern Russia are even threatened with 
famine conditions. Evidently the surplus 
of American und Canadian wheat will] all 
be wanted at good prices. German and 
English estimates of the world’s wheat 
crop agree that there will be a shortage, the 
estimates varying at from forty to one hun- 
dred and sixty million bushels below last 
year’s crop. As the United States, Canada 
and!Argentina promise a large crop, there 
is a prospect of old Europe’s spare gold 
coming West at a rapid rate next winter. 
The shortage indicated, in addition to the 
usual demand, would seem to indicate a 
good and profitable market in the future. 
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The prophets of the new agriculture have 
received a recruit in the person of Premier 
Joseph Chamberlain, who recently declared 
himself as follows: ‘* Whatever improve- 
ment there may take place in agriculture 
hereafter, one thing is quite certain —that it 
will not be the agriculture of generations 
ago. It will bea new industry, conducted 
on the most scientific principles. I do not 
mean to say that even now there is not a 
great deal of science in the ordinary agri- 
cultural industry, but I mean it will be all 
science, and it will only be by applying the 
highest science that agriculture can con- 
tinue to be the great industry which it still 
is.’”’ This is probably true in the sense that 
as competition increases, none but exact, 
thorough, businesslike methods can _ suc- 
ceed. Almost any way will afford a living 
while land is plenty and farmers few. 
But as land becomes more and more val- 
uable the world over, it must gradually 
pass into the hands of those who can get a 
return in proportion to the investment rep- 
resented by its value. The old-time West- 
ern farme: who half-tilled his lands, raised 
a few bushels of grain to the acre, wasted 
the farm fertility and left his machinery 
out all winter, could scarcely hold and pay 
taxes on land in the market-garden region 
near Boston, for instance, unlJess his meth- 
ods became far more “ scientific.”” Only a 
good farmer can make high-priced land pay 
well, and so the tendency is toward better 
farming from the very necessity of the 
changing conditions. Some day, perhaps, 
none but the trained and skilled farmers 
will be able to get and keep agricultural 
land in the United States. Others must 
emigrate to unsettled regions or accept 
places as hired help. Whether for good or 
evil the period of incompetent farming is 
gradually coming to an end. 


_ 
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The Backwardness of Consumers. 


‘*Sometimes one wonders that with all 
the opportunities for improvement why 
dairy tarmers are not more advanced in 
their methods,’’ observes a dairy lecturer, 
who then proceeds to answer his own query 
in part by advising farmers to equip them- 
selves with new machinery,,charts, cement 
floors, etc., to hire more labor in order to 
produce forage crops and keep things clean 
about the barn. 

All of which is very well for the man in- 
tending to produce certified milk or to cater 
to a select trade, but not very tempting to 
the majority who are trying to make a liv- 
ing on milk sold to contractors or to cream- 
eries at a small fraction of a cent profit over 
actual cost. The experience of these pro- 
ducers has not led them to believe that a 
higher cost for the product will be duly 
considered by the purchasers. 

The real backwardness is not with the 
Let the 
wholesalers offer say a cent per quart more 
for milk produced under the select condi- 
tions outlined by the lecturer mentioned, 
and how the farmers would hustle to pro- 
vide the cement floors, patent coolers, 
whitewash, extra bedding, improved man- 
gers and all the other fixings. 

The wholesalers in turn would be likely 
to place the responsibility on the consum- 
ers by declaring that most of these ap- 
pear to know or care little about the history 
of the milk, and would balk at a fancy 














METHOD OF POTTING PLANTS. 





price for choice milk. So, after all, it is per- 
haps the consuming public which needs 
most to be convinced of the money value of 
special care in relation to dairy products. 
The modern business farmer is able and 
willing to supply quickly any want, reason- 
able or otherwise, for which the consumer 
is willing to pay 2 fair price. : 
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The Czarowitz. 


The birth of an heir to the Russian throne 
has been hailed with great delight by the 
subjects of the Czar, if we may trust all 
accounts, and this coming of a Czarowitz 
may do much toward reconciling the in- 
ternal differences of the empire. It may 
also check the attempts of the Revolution- 
ists to overthrow the government. They 
will find fewer converts now to their an- 
archistic doctrines, since the Czarina’s 
motherhood of a son may make the common 
people look upon her with more affection. 
They have hitherto regarded her as a 
woman who was a curse rather than a bless- 
ing to her husband, and have smiled with 
contempt upon the cGaughters which she has 
given tothe world. This indicated to their 
minds that the succession to the throne 
would pass to the grand ducal family of 
Vladimir, a house held in contempt and 
execrated generally. 

Now sympathy with the disaffected in Fin- 
land and Poland will probably disappear 
amtd the general jubilation over the fact that 
another prinvess has not arrived to make 
stronger the chances of a justly unpopular 
family coming into supreme power. Patri- 
otic spirit will bearoused by the new heir, 
who, like the young bear, has all his 
trouble before him. Poor little unfortunate, 
he is not to be congratulated on his advent 
into this world of unrest, for he may be 
called to succeed his not too robust father 
long before he is able, to distirguish right 
from wrong. 

The country naturally expects as much 
from the new heir as did France when a son 
was born tothe Emperor Napoleon Bona- 
parte, but what a dismal failure the young 
King of Rome and the Prince of Vienna 
proved to be. May the Czarowitz have a 
happier destiny than the weak son of Marie 
Louise, and may his mother prove to bea 
better mother than was the frivolous prin- 
cess of Austria who was not even loyal to 
her banished husband. It is lucky, how- 
ever, that the Russians have something to 
withdraw their attention for a time from 
their disastrous defeats in the Far East. 
There is now a silver lining to the cloud, 
and that is not despised amid the otherwise 
surrounding gloom. 
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The Late Senator Vest. 


It is to the lasting glory of our country 
that after the civil war was over those who 
took part in the contest were reunited 
under one Government as strongly as if 
there had been no attempted separation be- 
tween the North and the South. Those 
who fought under the conquered banner re- 
turned to their allegiance to the old flag as 
loyally as if there had been no Stars and 
Bars, and were received fraternally by 
those with whom they had quarreled in re- 
gard to the preservation of the Union. 
Among those whocame back to the family 
fold, resolved to forget the past and its 
grievances, was the late Senator Vest, who 
has recently passed away, and who served 
in both branches of the Confederate legis- 
lature during the Rebeliion. He became a 
member of the Senate of the United States 
fourteen years after the war was over, and 
was conspicuous there for nearly a quarter 
of a century. He was an orator and de- 
bater of no mean powers, and his utterances 
in public showed great keenness of intellect, 
a ready use of an abundant vocabulary, a 
natural sense of humor anda nimble wit 
ready to be drawn upon in an instant to 
make a telling point. At the same time, he 
was solid and convincing in argument, and 
he found few men who were willing to con- 
tend with him in verbal warfare. His legal 
attainments, too, were of an excellent char- 
acter, and he was thoroughly informed con- 
cerning the political history of his country. 
His voluntary retirement from office a 
year ago was much regretted by the people 
of Missouri, who had a warm affection for 
their senator, though he was only an 
adopted son, and he could, no doubt, have 
been re-elected to that office for another 
term had he so desired. 

He was a man who had the courage of his 
convictions, and though he was a warm per- 
sonal friend of the late Senator Quay of 
Pennsylvania he refused tu vote for the ad- 
mnission of Quay to the Senate upon his ap- 
pointment by Governor Stone, though his 
single vote would have giyen the Pennsyl- 
vanian the seat which he afterwards ob- 
tained through his election by the legisla- 
ture. Vest did not love Quay less, but he 
loved constitutional law more, and the two 
men remained firm friends notwithstanding 
their public differences. 

Senator Vest won the esteem of even his 
most bitter political opponents, and his 
career as a statesman was one of remarkable 
success. 
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The Grand Army Encampment. 


This week the city of Boston is honored 
by the presence of the Grand Encampment 
of the Grand Army of the Republic, and it 
has done its best to show its appreciation 
of the honor and to extend a cordial wel- 
come to the veteransand their friends. Let 
us hope that they will enjoy the occasion as 
much as they have anticipated, and the flags, 
the decorations and all of the programmes 
arranged to give them pleasure, will be 
taken as it is meant, as an attempt on the 
part of our citizens to show the veneration 
and gratitude they feel toward those who 
strove to preserve our Union when its 
dissolution was attempted by those who 
thought they must ruin our Republic if they 
could no longer rule it. 

Many of these visitors have never before 
seen Boston or the State of Massachusetts, 
while others to whom it was once most 
familiar are taking this opportunity to re- 
visit the scenes they knew so well before 
the breaking out of the war, and which they 
have not forgotten during the years they 
have spent in other States, or, perhaps, in 
other countries. To both these there will 
be a chance to view the historic locations in 
Boston and around it ; to see the spot where 
the Puritans first landed and settled to es- 
tablish the principles of free schools and a 
representation of the entire people in a gov- 
ernment of and for the people; to visit the 
battlefields of Massachusetts, Concord, Lex- 





| be none now, nearly forty years later, when 


number and unimportant in the number of 
men engaged or lives lost on either side, as 
compared with the great struggles of the 
civil war, but most important in the history 
of our country as being the first step toward 
gaining that independence and forming that 
union of the colonies for which our fore- 
fathers fought and which these visiting 
comrades preserved. 

The visits to our seashore resorts and to 
the homes of some of our leading manufact- 
uring industries may also be enjoyed by 
many of them, but the great object underly- 
ing this gathering will be to the most of them 
the privilege of meeting once more the vom- 
rades with whom they shared the pleasu)es 
of camp life as well as the hardships and 
dangers of the more active campaign, 80 
many years ago. To those who had no 
share or lot in it the ties of comradeship 
formed in so many months during which 
they were daily companions, may seem tu 
be exaggerated when they bring men to- 
gether, after so many years of separation by 
hundreds of miles of land and water, but to 
many of them these feelings are stronger 
than the ties of blood brotherhood. 

When forty years ago the people of Bos- 
ton saw returning to their homes, through 
its streets, the feeble remnants of the regi- 
ments that had marched away so proudly 
three years before, and saw them toil- 
stained, ragged and worn, yet with the lust 
of bactle still upon their faces, there was not 
wanting many to prophecy that the dis- 
banding of the army might prove at the 
close of the war a greater danger to the in- 
stitutions of the Northern States than had 
the war itself. They said that so many 
months away from the restraints of home 
and all that were called the influences of 
civilization weuld have unfitted these men 
for the more monotonous duties of citizen- 
ship in a quieter community. They feared 
that men who boasted that for days or 
weeks they had subsisted upon the spoils of 
an enemy’s country, or had added to the ra- 
tions which the Government allowed them 
certain luxuries which they had obtained 
by foraging or confiscating without due 
process of law from the houses and farms 
by which they had marched, would have 
but little regard for law and order or for 
the rights of property when they reached 
home. 

Some predicted that they would be but 
little better then brigands or guerillas when 
let loose from the restraiut of their com- 
manding officers in the villages and cities to 
which they were returning. Others who 
liked the soldiers better and had more re- 
spect and sympathy for the work they had 
done, felt more sanguine as to their be- 
coming once more peaceable citizens, but 
were not without some misgivings as to the 
habits they might have formed during camp 
life, and they were surprised to find that 
as a cciass the returned soldiers were not 
more given to profanity, drunkenness, 
gambling or other vices than were those 
who had remained at home without other 
excitement than the watching for and read- 
ing the news of the battles in which the 
others had taken part. 

A little to the surprise of their friends 
and as much to the disappointment of those 
who liked them not, such of the returned 
soldiers who did not re-enliss after a brief 
visit at home were soon engaged in the 
vocations of peace and quietly taking a 
again the duties of citizens, and it was even 
noticed that some who had left home as 
merely boisterous and high-spirited youths, 
had been improved by the discipline to 
which they had been made to submit, until 
they had developed a manliness and 
strength of character that had fitted them 
for the duties of life as they could scarcely 
have been in any other way. 

When the Grand Encampment met in 
Boston fourteen years ago there were some 
who feared that the temptations placed be- 
fore them ina great city and the pleasure 
of meeting so many friends and former com- 
rades might result in excesses which they 
wou!d regret later on, but if there were such 
instances they were exceptions to the gen- 
eral rule, and all the papers of Boston were 
united in saying that never had there been 
a gathering of so largea body of men be- 
longing to any organization visiting in Bos- 
ton for a week which had been so orderly 
and quiet as that had been, and this has 
been their record in other cities. 

Not the least interesting feature of the 
Encampment here will be the presence of 
many of the veterans of the Confederate 
army as the guests of some of our Grand 
Army posts. Thisis asit shouldbe. When 
the armies lay opposite each other the pick- 
ets could fraternize with one another and 
exchange coffee and tobacco in the absence 
of their officers, though they expected to be 
fiercely battling on the morrow. While 
each was fighting for what it believed to be 
right, there was no persona] enmity to taint 
their intercourse in their moments when 
they vould meet, and there should certainly 


each has learned to know the other better 
and respect them more, and when their de- 
scendants have fought and marched side by 
side under the old flag. ° 
There is little likelihood that the Encamp-: 
ment will again be in Boston, or if it is, it 
must be with greatly reduced numbers, but 
we can bid them farewell and wish them 
well wherever they may be during the few 
years they remain. 





England as a Grain Buyer. 

The practical dependence of England 
upon outside nations so far as concerns the 
food supply is at the base of the present 
movement to put an import tax on grain. 
In the event of war with a country having 
a powerful navy, England might be starved 
into submission, since the reserve food sup- 
vly would be used up within a few weeks 
after the ports were closed. 

It is argued that by a grain tariff favoring 
Canada it might be possible to obtain the 
supply largely from the Empire itself and 
thus be independent in peace or war,.al- 
ways supposing that England will be able 
to continue first in rank among the sea 
powers. If this plan is adopted the market 
for’'American grain would be hurt, unless 
we should make some kind of a reciprocal 
arrangement which would secure a special 
rate also on American grain. 

An authority states that four out of every 
five loaves of English bread are made from 
foreign wheat, and that while England con- 
sumes 260,000,000 bushels of wheat a year, 
she raises but fifty million bushels on her 
own farms. Within a few years the English 
yield will probably sink to twenty million 


than three hundred million bushels. Thirty 
years ago England raised 120,000,000 bushels 
and imported only sixty million bushels. 
The two huudred million bushels which she 
now imports she gets from America, Argen- 
tina, Canada and Russia. 

So far as concerns the pertion supplied 
by America, the item, although large, is not 
of the tremendous importance that it was 
some years ago. The proportiun of the 
American crop that can be spared for ex- 
port tends to become smaller year by year. 
Probably within a short term of years all the 
wheat will be needed for the home supply, 
except during seasons of extra good crops. 

The Great Canal. 

Four members of the commission who 
have charge of the building and completion 
of the Panama Canal have gone to the isth- 
mus for a conference with the fifth member 
and the civil governor of the canal zone. 
By the beginning of next month some con- 
clusion will be arrived at concerning the 
question whether the entire job shall be let 
out to contractors or be finished by labor- 
ers directly employed by the United States 
Government. When this matter is decided 
eight or ten months may be employed in 
making other necessary arrangements, so 
that excavation may be delayed until mid- 
summer of next year. This will give time 
for securing the necessary mechanical equip- 
ment and for the importation of laborers. 

lt has been found that the machinery left 
by the French canal company originally 
cost $29,000,000, and the dredges, cars and 
locomotives, valued at $2,000,000, may be of 
service, but the greater part of the material 
necessary for the proper prosecution of the 
work must be bought fresh. The laborers 
on the canal at times have reached the num- 
ber of sixteen thousand, but at present 
there are availabie only one thousand accli- 
mated Jamaica negroes. Provision must, 
therefore, be made for new hands on a large 
scale, whether they come from China or 
the West Indies. 

Before construction is renewed exten- 
sively, the canal zone will be placed in as 
good sanitary condition as possible, and 
provision will be made for a plentiful 
supply of good water for officials and 
laborers, and a scientific sewerage system 
in Colon and Panama. The breeding of 
mosquitoes, too, will be checked by three 
expedients, including the draining of the 
swamps, their treatment by chemicals and 
the lifting of the water level. 

In the August number of The Engineer- 
ing Magazine, it isshown by General Abbot 
that under the management of the French 
company for seven years, beginning in 1881, 
the average number of cases of disease due 
to climatic causes was 42.72 per cent. of the 
total number of employees. This percentage 
was reduced by the new company in 1898 to 
13.65 and in 1901, under the same control, it 
fell to 6.85. When work is fully in opera- 
tion, under American direction, this per- 
centage will, no doubt, fall even lower, until 
the isthmus is almost entirely free trom the 
disease and death-breeding peculiarities for 
which it has long been noted, and, perhaps, 
it may become a place it will be a pleasure 
to {visit instead of one to be avoided by 
travelers in search of new and agreeable 
experiences. Yankee enterprise and Ameri- 
can regard for healthful conditions may yet 
transform the route of the canal into a 
healthful waterway, connecting two oceans, 
which none will fear to cross. 

Electrical machinery, it is said, will be 

largely utilized in the canal work, and 
this indicates wisdom. The New York 
Tribune indicates that power must be re- 
quired at a great many points along the 
canal route, and that if this is generated 
at a few central stations and distributed in 
the form of electricity great economy will 
result. Electricity, too, could be used in 
various other ways that would coniduce to 
the comfort and convenience of all em- 
ployed. Of course the outfit for these pur- 
poses would be bought in the United States, 
since in that case it could be imported free 
of duty. 
The building of the canal is a great 
undertaking, and its completion will add to 
the glory of the United States as a pro- 
gressive nation that has realized the dreams 
of years in a thoroughly practical way that 
will benefit the entire world as well as her 
Own people. 
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Notes from Washington, D. C. 


The price of wheat has been soaring. 
Why? The stock market took advantage 
of an opportunity to bull up prices, using 
as a basis the reported damage to the .Min- 
nesota and Dakota crop through rust. And 
the Northwestern bulls have been industri- 
ous in killing off the whole crop of that 
area. By the time this letter sees print the 
truth will probably be known that the rust 
damage is but slight, and that the total crop 
will be only slightly affected by it. Inthe 
meantime much business damage is done. 
Financia) concerns are fearful of advancing 
money as usual, knowing that, if reports 
are true, they will have to finance many a 
wheat farmer through the coming season, 
who, with a good crop, would be amply sup- 
plied with money. Bad news travels fast, 
but even authoritative denials of the scare 
are slower in being received and credited. 


Have you read Kipling’s * J ungle Book,’’ 
ina chapter of which he tells about Letting 
in the Jungle? The inhabitants of the 
jungle make it so uncomfortable for the 
man family of a nearby community by 
concerted attacks, that the humans leave 
the vicinity in despair and in a short time 
the jungle, with its rapia growth of |vegeta- 
tion, again holds full sway and all but ob- 
literates the efforts of puny men to reclaim 
it from the wilderness. In a recent trip 
through such prosperous farming States as 
Maryland, Ohio, Indiana and Illinois, 1 
noted many instances of the letting in of 
the jungle. Land which had been bravely 
cleared and planted to cultivated crops 
had been, after a few years, allowed 
to go back and to grow up to weeds, 
brambles and scrub. No dangerous. wild 
beasts lurk tierein, but the seeds 
of sloth, indolence and bad management 
had everywhere sprung into prominence, 
and the land has become well-nigh as un- 
productive and as non-contributing to the 
human community as did the Indian Jungle. 
Year after year goes by, and such lands lie 
practically idle, sustaining useless growths, 
where, by a little foresight and small guid- 
ance, the stores of fertility might be con- 
verted into useful and sightly groves of nut, 
post or wood-bearing trees, even admitting 
that it is impracticable to work farm crups. 
There will never bea lack of a good market 
for locust or catalpa-posts, railroad ties 
or telegraph and telephone poles, and 
there is no latitude or longtitude in 
the country where some useful and 
profit-making tree will not make a mer- 
chantable growth on the poorest soil. The 
years slip by rapidly and useful, quick- 
growing trees soon add large value to va- 
cant land. If eight or ten years do not 
bring them into actual marketable con- 
dition, it increases the value of the land 








ington and Bunker Hill, fortunately few in 
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crop of wheat makes land more va} 
than that which lies fallow; only that Inn, 
once planted to trees yields a continuous 
annual crop for a man’s lifeti:ne. 


The Minnesota State Farm has bred 
wheat with an increased yield of cighteon 
per cent. This means an increase, upon 
the same acreage, of fifteen million pbush- 
els of Minnesota No. 1 red spring wheat 
It would mean an increase as applied to th. 
whole United States of nearly three bus}. 
els per acre, or over a hundred milli,;, 
bushels. The process is simple, as relate, 
to me by Professor Hays, the State ag; 
culturist. The first step is simply a matt: 
of selectiom. Each wheat seed is self-). 
linating and it will come true to seed. |), . 
bushel of wheat there are various kind. 
Some of the seed will produce at the ra:. 
of fifteen bushels per acre; some at twer: 
bushels and some perhaps at twenty-ii;. 
bushels, on good land. It is a question «; 
selecting out the best seed. The first year’ 
step is totake some good wheat and plan: 
large number of grains, about four inch. 
apart. Out of the whole lot the very jy... 
fifty grains are selected and planted :}, 
following year. Out of this crop the be-: 
fifty are selected, which will be better th. 
the fifty of the preceding year. And so .. 
for several years. Finally after eight . 
ten years fifty wheat kernels will res) 
much superior to the original seed and, . 
in the case of Professor Hays’ expe; .- 
ment, these were then planted for se; 
and as soon as a sufficient amount hi: 
been accumulated, distributed among far: 
ers and seedsmen, who are rapidly 
troducing the improved seed throughout t};. 
State in place of the common seed. 1)); 
more complex part of the experiment is t}). 
artificial crossing or hybridizing of ditfer- 
ent plants of this improved sub-varict,. 
Professor Hays believes itis not too much 
to expect that fifteen-bushel wheat ¢:1 
be selected and bred up first to twenty. 
bushel wheat, and later to twenty-tiye 
bushel wheat. 

** But I would not dare predict this,” })« 
said, ‘‘because people are impatient for 
immediate results, and such accomplish- 
nents are secured only by long and patient 
systematic effort.’” Professor Hays’ ac- 
complishments, however, already pe: 
formed, even should they go no further, 
rank him as one of the foremost of the 
scientific agriculturists of the day who do 
things. 

A report from Tennessee shows that the 
farmers of that State spend annually about 
$1,500,000 for fertilizers, whereas the dro) 
pings from the one million head of cattle of 
all classes in that State, according to results 
obtained at the Ontario Agricultural sta- 
tion, are worth about 840 a head a 
year. It will be seen that an appalling 
waste is going on when one considers how 
insignificant an amount of stable manure is 
being placed on our farms. 


The English are the greatest consumers 
of bacon in the world. A vast majority of 
the people of that country eat bacon for 
breakfast at least six mornings out of seven 


throughout the year. 
Guy E. MITCHELL. 
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A. W. GRAY’S SONS, Pat. and Sole Mfrs. 
Ne 59 South 8t., Middletown Springs, Vt. 
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ENGINES, CUTTERS 
SHO |= AND CARRIERS. 
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156 Taylor St., Neponset 
Boston, Mass. 


Canada Unleached 
Hardwood Ashes 


Do you want to seed down a field in grass t! 
year? Or do you want to grow a big crop of Rye 
Fall Wheat? Then use The Joynt Brand of Pure | 
leached Hardwood Ashes, and use 2tons to the ac! 
before seeding, and you are sure to get large retu! 
for your money. Write for delivered price and 
formation and address 


JOHN JOYNT, 


Lucknow, Ontario, Canada 
Reference—Dominion Bank, Wingham, Ont. 
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Any size. anv numbe! 


Apple Barrels ,...27pishwne 


CUTAWAY TOOLS for LARGE HAY CROP*. 
CLARK’S Reversib! 


BUSH and BOG PLOUI- 
Cutsa track 5 ft. wid: 
ft. deep. Will plow a1: 
cut forest. His dot! 


















His Rev. Disk Plow cut 
furrow 5to 10ip. deep, 14 
wide. All ofthese machi! 
will kill witch-grass, “ 
mustard,charlock hardh« 
sun-flower, milkweed, thistle : 
any foul plant. 


= 4" Send for circulars. 
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Ee) Cutaway Harrow C9 
HIGGANUM, CONN., U.S.A. 








Cary M. Jones, 
Live Stock Auctioneer, Davenport, la. 


Thoroughly acquainted with individual merit an? 
pedigrees, and ‘have an extended acquaintanc 
among stock breeders. ne 
Terms reasonable. Write me before claiming dates. 


Office, 230 Bridge avenue. 


Short-Horns 


FOR SALE. 


YOUNG BULLS, COWS and HEIFERS. 
Cows bred to calve in the spring. 








they occupy, just as a two-thirds matured 





ALBERT M. RAWLINS, Springfield, Ohio. 
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money. 


OLDS GASOLINE 


000000900068 66 4 HO6 FSCO OHS 6 444486 C OOO 


MADE WITHOUT A COG 


Sold Direct from Factory to User 


The best product of the best experience. Sim- 
ple, durable, economical. 
works 365 days in the year. 

NOTE:—We carry Ensilage Cutters, Feed Grind- 
ers, Wood Sawing Machines. 
catalogue, and terms of sale. 

Remember we give the most goods for the least 





NGINES 


It is the Engine that 


Ask us for free 


ENGINE WORKS 


E. A SHEPHERD, Manager. 
71-75 Washinaton Street North, Boston, Mass. 
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Che Markets. 


BOSTON LIVE STOCK MARKETS. 


ARRIVALS OF LIVE 8TOCK AT WATERTOWN 
AND BRIGHTON. 
For the week ending Aug. 24, 1904. 
Shotes 
an 





Fat 
Cattle Sheep Suckers Hogs Veals 


Last week.... 3884 18,741 60 


Horses, 570. 





Pricer on Nerthern Cattle. 


BEEF—Extra, $5.75@6.00; first quality, $5.25 
@5.50; second quality, $4.75@5.00; third qual- 
ity, $4.00@4.50; a few choice single pairs, 
$6.25@6.50; some of the poorest bulls, etc., 
$1.75@2.50. Western steers, $3.80@6.40. Store 
Cattle—Farrow cows, $15@25; fancy milch cows, 
$50@70; milch cows, $30@48; yearlings, $10@15; 
two-year-olds, $15@20; three-year-olds, $20@30. 

SHEEP—Per pound, live weight, 2.30@sc; 
extra, 4@4.35¢; sheep and Jambs, per cwt., 1n lots, 
$3.00 25.50; lambs, $4.30@6.20. 


¥atT Hocs—Per pound, Western, 5§@5jc, live | 


weight; shotes, wholesale——; retail, $2.50@ 
7.00; country dressed hogs, 64@63c. 
V EAL CALVES—3@6}C P ID. 
H1ipEs—Brighton—6}@7c P Ib; country lots, 6@ 
6he. 
cual SKINS—13@l4c P tb; dairy skins, 40@60c. 
TALLOW—Brighton, 3@3}¢ # tb; country lots 
2a2sc. 
PELTS—50@90c. 
LAMB SKINS—30@40c. 





Cattle. Sheep. Cattle. Sheep. 


Maine. Maybee & Wil- 
At Brighten. su 181 
ER Foye 11 Lunness & 
F H Webster 22 «460 Halligan 134 
D W Bragden 6 W H Dean 199 
J T Ryan 11 
The Libby Co 40 1 00 New York. 
Thompson AtNED™& Weol 
Hanson 1 25 Ce. 
MvDHolkt& Son 5 G Brown 70 
JM a. 14 yg ee I ss 6 6 
ington righten. 
— ~e 48 140 GNSmi.h 21 
AD Kitb 5 
Shirley & Walker 18 Massachusetts. 
H A Gilmore " - J —— 
F W Wormwe 9 H Forbush 14 
New Hampshire 7 arnes 5 
at Brighton At Brighton. 
Foss & Shaw 26 JS Henry 43 
J H Neal 8 R Connors 14 
AtNEDM& Weel HA Gilmore 7 
Ce. Scattering 0 
Heath & Co 5 200 J Gould 4 
Moulton & Jones 5 D simonds 8 
Ed Sargent 1 29 L§Stetson 9 
At Watertown. Geo Cheney 7 
Wood & Moore 35 a : : andl 2 
67 ay, 
W F Wallace ope oi 
Vermoent. fF E Keegan 21 
At Watertown. F L Howe 10 
RE French 38 50 A Wheeler 6 
N H Woodward 6 7 
Dorand Bros 1 4 
J Byrns 3 Western. 
Fred Savage 12 25 At Brighton. 
AtNED "& Weol W Macken & Uo 100 
Ce. A Davis 75 
W A Ricker 59 200 SS Learnard = 112 
B F Ricker 57 175 S& Haley 144 
C Atwood 3 50 Morris BeefCo 391 
B H Combs 22 180 Swift & Co 612 
At Brighton. = EDM & Weel 
Henr 29 oe. 
ieee i Morris Beef Co 201 1414 
Canada. NEDM&WCo 11,500 


At Watertown. 


AtNEDM™M & Weol 
J A Hathaway 60 


Co. 
NEDM& Wool 
Co 





Expert Traffic. 

A little fluctuation in the English market on 
States cattle; ic, d. w., lower on best grades and 
jc higher on fair to good grades. The range lli@ 
12c,d. w. The sheep market dull-at 10@12c, da. 
w. The shipments quite heavy for the week, 
taken over on five different steamers. There 
are noticed this week shipments of 77 head of 
horses. Total exports of cattle for the week, 
2959, and 1414 sheep. 

Shipments and destipations: On steamer Aus- 
trian, for Glasgow, 181 Canada cattle by Maybee 
& Wilson. On steamer Wiuifredian, for Liver- 
pool, 622 cattle by Swift & Co.; 438 do. by Morris 
Beef Company; 62 horses by three different 
parties. On steamer Anglian, for London, 314 
cattle by Morris Beef Company; 315 do. by Swift 
& Co. On steamer Caledonian, for Manchester, 
134 Canada cattle by Lunness & Halligan; 199 do. 
by W. H. Dean. On steamer Sachem, for Liver- 
pool, 201 cattle, 1414 sheep by Morris Beef Com- 
pany; 555 cattle by J. A. Hathaway; 15 horses by 
E. D. Jordan. 

Horse Business. 

The business of the past week on an average 
with other weeks of the summer; not a heavy 
trade expected asinthe spring and fall. Some 
prospect of an early fall demand. Prices rule 
steady on all desirable grades and acclimated 
horses selling fairly well. At Myer Abrams & 
Co.’s sale stable disposed of 4 carloads of West- 
ern heavy and light weights, even in hot weather 
managed to dispose of over 100 head in the week; 
Western horses at $100@250; nearby horses $45 
@125. At H.S. Harris & Son’s sale stable sold 2 
express and 2 freight cars of Western; fair trade; 
sold all out at a range of $125@275. At Moses. 
Colman & Son’s sale stable sold a few family 
horses at $200@300, but the bulk of sales at $50@ 
150. L. H. Brockway had good horses on sale 
and a fair trade. Shippers closed out the better 
part of offerings. 

Union Yards, Watertewn. 

Tuesday—There was a little better feeling in 
the beef cattle demand,selling somewhat quicker 
at steady prices. Supply for home trade not 
especially heavy. J. S. Henry sold 6 cows, of 
400 tbs, at 3c; 6 do., of 950 ths, at 3}c; 1 bull, of 
1250 tbs, at $3.35. O. H. Forbush, 1 bull, of 740 ibs, 
tc; 2 cows, Of 1610 Ibs, at 3}c, $1 off; 2 cows, 1730 
'bs, at 2c, $1 on; 2 cows, of 780@790 ths, at 2c, $1 

ff, and v}c, of 980 tbs. Western steers cost laid 
iown here, $3.80@6.40 P 100 Ibs. 
Milch Cews and Springers. 

Market overloaded last week, and no more 
‘avorable position this week. The trade nothing 
‘© boast of, and certainly slow, with sales from 
$254 48. Choice cows, $50@70. 

Fat Hogs. 

Western unchanged at 5$@5jc, 1. w. 
\OZS, 68 @6}e, d. w. 

Sheep Heuses. 

Eighteen thousand head is considered a very 
‘00d week’s supply. As they cost jc to strong 


LAWRENCE & CO. 


(Established 1863.) 


WHOLESALE COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


Poultry, Eggs, Fruits and Produce. 
APPLES A SPECIALTY. 
20 No. Side Faneuil Hall Market, Boston, Mass. 


,,veferences : Faneuil Hali National Bank, Boston 
,)ult and Produce Exchange, Boston Chamber of 
vommerce, R. G. Dun & Co.’s Mercantile Agency. 


Local 








$c lower at Chicago, our home 3laughterers took 
advautage of the situation and bought a full run 
at thedecline The rates on sheep, $2.30@4.30 p 
100 tbs; on lambs, $4.30@7.20 P 100 tbs. Sixty 
lambs found sale, of 55 ths, at 43c. 

Veal Calves. 
Easy disposals, what were offered found imme- 
diate sale, sold quickly at steady to strong prices. 
J.S. Henry, 60 calves, of 145 tbs, at 6c. W. F. 
Wallace, 60 calves, 135 tbs, at 6c. O. H. Forbush 
sold calves especially choice at 4@ic better than 
regular quotations. 

Live Peultry. 
Market prices easier, with overloaded supply. 
Fowl at 12@124c; broilers, 13@14c; roosters, 8@9c. 
Supply from West, North and East near 90,000 
tbs. 

Dreves of Veal Calves. 
Maine—E. R. Foye, 20; F. H. Webster, 50; J. 
T. Ryan, 20; The Libby Company, 75; Thompson & 
Hanson, 85; M. D. Holt & Son, 45; J. M. Phil- 
brook, 57; Farmington Live Stock Company, 
160; A. D. Kilby, 35; Shirley & Walker, 15; H. A‘ 
Gilmore, 12. 

New Hampshire—Foss & Shaw, 2; Heath & 
Marshall, 125; Moulton & Jones, 160; Ed Sargent, 
33; Wood & Moore, 70; W. F. Wallace, 125. 

Vermont—R. E. French, 30; N. H. Woodward, 
24; Dorand Brothers, 18; Fred Savage, 50; A. 
Williamson, 20; W. A. Ricker, 275; B. F. Ricker, 


201; C. Atwood, 40; B. H. Combs, 133; J. 8S. 
Henry, 54. 
Massachusetts—J. S. Henry, 78; O. H. For- 


bush, 16; R. Connors, 25; H. A. Gilmore, 33; scat- 
tering, 175; D. Simonds, 15; L. Stetson, 22; George 
Cheney, 15; A. M. Baggs, 25; J. P. Day, 40; D. A. 
Walker, 12; F. E. Keegan, 4. 

New York—J. Brown, 73; D. S. Shirley, 38; G. 
N. Smith, 25. 

Brighton. Tuesday and Wednesday. 

Stock at yards: 1989 cattle, 325 sheep, 21,570 
hogs, 1011 calves, 175 horses. From West, 1434 
cattle, 21,300 hogs,175 horses. Maine, 259 cattle, 
325 sheep, 207 hogs, 574 calves. New Hampshire, 
34 cattle, 2 calves. Vermoni, 29 cattle, 2 hogs, 54 
calves. Massachusetts, 212 cattle, 61 hogs, 356 
calves. New York, 21 cattle, 25 calves. 

Tuesday—Total of cattle at these yards for the 
week aniounted to 1989 head; considered a fair 
supply, but not heavy. Market prices certainly 
no better than a week ago, and in some indivi- 
dual sales had a look of favoring the buyer. 
Still, if any general change, it was slight. J. P. 
Day sold 3 bulls, 800@1100 ibs, at 2@3c; 2 beef 
cows, 900 tbs, at 2c. F. E. Keegan, 3 cows, 1100 
tbs, at 3}c; 5 slim cows, 800 tbs, at 1}@2c. W. F. 
Wallace sold 4 slim cows, 800 ths, at 13c. Western 
steers cost laid down here at 44e@$6.40 P 100 tbs. 

Milch Cows and Sprinugers. 

The market was overrun last week and sold 
unfavorably to the owner; many remained un- 
sold, and this week a continuation of last week’s 
market; no improvement whatever and owners 
were foolish in marketing so many. For an esti- 
mate there was on the market 500 head; sales 
from $25@48; choice at $50@70. J.S. Henry sold 
at $35@55. The Libby Company sales at $25@50. 
F. W. Wormwell, 1 extra cow, $45, with sales 
down to $35. 

Veal Calves. 

Sales fairly steady; market not crowded, all 
could be handled at last week’s prices. J. 8. 
Henry, 45 head, av. 140 ths, at 53c; 11, of 120 tbs, 
at5sc. J.P. Day. 7, of 180 tbs, at 53¢c. F. H. 
Webster, 60, of 130 tbs, at 6}c. 

Late Arrivals. 

‘Wednesday—As a whole, the offerings in milch 
cows, as to quality, not up to the average; a good 
many inferior grades on sale and the trade 
decidedly slow; too many on sale. Those who 
sold beef cattle yesterday could not have sold on 
better terms today, butchers buying light. G. N. 
Smith sold 5 extra cows at $46; 3 cows for $110, 
the lot. W. F. Wallace sold milch cows from $30 
@55. M. D. Holt & Son sold cows from $25@50. 
J. M. Philbrook, 2 cows, $47.50 each; lat $42; 4 
cows, $25@33. R.Connors, 2 choice cows, $62.50 
each. J.T. Ryan, 1 car of cows from Bangor, 
Me., $35@50. A.C. Foss, 5 oxen at 4c, of 5700 ibs; 
4 oxen, 5800 ths, at 5c; 12 steers, 4}c, 2190 tbs; 5 
cows, 3800 tbs, at 34c. 

Stere Pigs. 

Sales light and buyers very few. Small pigs, 

$1.50@3; shotes, $5@7. 


BOSTON PRODUCE MARKET. 


Whelesale Prices. 
Peultry, Fresh Killed. 


Northern and Eastern— 
Broilers, 3 to 3} ths, to pair, P tb-.......... 
Green ducks, P tb 


Pigeons, tame, choice, P doz 

Ses com to good, P doz.....--...-.--. 
I PI 4 95. 46s 6cs0cnecenssencee 

estern iced— 





16@17 
15@16 






Broilers, 1$ to 2 tbs.....-....- 
Fowls, choice ......--..-. .----------+---- 13 
Liye Peultry. 
MGW is: BT. 6 <<. onscn 5 scan tcc estes~ssuwe 12} @13 
Roosters, P ftb......-.... .. ..---.----------- 8 
Spring chickens .... ..--.--------.---------- 13@ 
Batter. 


Norse—Assorted sizes quoted below include 20, 
30, 50 Ib. tubs only. 
Creamery, extra— 
Vt. & N. H. assorted eae 







Norvhern N. Y., assorted sizes 1 
Northern N. Y., large tubs.... 1 
Western, large ash tubs...- 








Western. asst. spruce tubs........... 1. --19}420 
Creamery, northern eae “iteish 
Creamery, western firsts....-....-.-.------ 17@18 
Creamery, seconds..........---.----------- 15@) 
Heise =— Seb esadocss Céenebeneamen 15 18 
Dairy, Vt. extra ..........------------------ 

oi, N. Y. and Vt. firsts................- 16@17 

airy, N. Y. and Vt. seconds -.........-.- 12@15 
Renovated. ............---ccccccccccccecnoe 10@15 

oxes— = 

xtra northern creamery..-...-.---------- @21 
Extra dairy......--.------------------------ 1 say 
Dairy, first......-.---------------+--------- 17 
Common to good a ceccccsceccccensnes soccccs 12@14 

Trunk butter in $ or}-Ib prints....-....-.-. 

Extra northern creamery...-.--.----------- 204 @21 
Firsts, northern creamery .---.--.--------- 18@19 
— =" dairy...--.-- aaiignungedane . “4 
Dairy first.....---...--.-.---- +2222 - eee nee 1 
Common to good.... .--------- ..---------- 12@14 
Cheese. 

NEw. ‘eine 
New York twins, extra......-.-.----------« @ 
New York twins, OSs on oni soe cctnsccsece 8a8h 
New York twins, seconds..-....-...--------- 7 
Vermont twins, extra........-------- S 
Vermont twins, firsts.........------- 8} 
Vermont twins, seconds 7 

Egas. e 
Nearby and Cape fancy, # 402Z...-..--.--- 27 
Eastern choice fresh.... ‘ as 


Me., Vt.and_ N. H. firs - 21@22 

York State, firsts....- ; 2@ 
estern, extras ..-... Be 

ase men ad to good ......-...------------ bez 
estern firsts......-.---..----------+------ 

Vt. and N. H., fair to good .......---------- 2a 





" Western, fair to good ....... pekebecsaas o---174@l 
Western culls and dirties.................. wgist 
Petatees 
ew Pi 
Bristol Ferr 
Native, P b 





Sweet po 2 25 

Cabbeg anys, @ 100 i 
e, Native, b --3 00@4 00 

Cabbage. P bbl od vf 
Carrots,new,p 
Cauliflower, 3 
Cucumbers, ‘ eoee--- 50G75 
Green peppers, native,  bbl........... -1 00 
Egg plant, native, P crate............... 2 
Parsley, | RSIS Shere ined hh gape aonb 
Corn, sweet, P box, 5 doz........ ........ 7 

ttuce, P DOX ..... 22.2... eee ee eee 65: 
Spinach, P box ....................-----. 756 
eng beans, native,  bu............... 1 Ou 
Shell beans, native, P bu....-........... 1 1% 
Lima beans, ® bu...............-..-.-.-- 2 HK@ 
Sieva beans, P bu ................-....-- 1 
Tomatoes, native, @ box ................ 7 
Radishes, P DOX.................-------00 75 
Romaine, P doz...............----------- 1 boa 
Squash, native, summer, each........... 1@ 
Squash, marrow, Southern, P crate.... 50.@75 
Onions, native, yellow, P bu ............ 85@90 
SNC AEI Sw cpcaneceesuscensoneaess 30 
Muskmelons, ? crate .............------- 1 00 
Watermelons, P 100... .............---... 8 18 00 


Turnips, P do 





Mushrooms, 
Mint, P doz ...... 

a, a eee eee 
Green peas, Eastern, P bu 


Freie. 
Apples— 
‘* Native Astrachan, P bu. box.... 20@50 
‘** Native Astrachan, P bbl......... 1 26@1 75 
‘“* Native Williams, P bbi .......... 1 75@2 25 
** Gravenstein, P bbi............... 17 25 
a) (‘RS RR 1 1 75 
“ Golden Sweet, P bbl ............. 1 00@1 26 
es ‘ 
OT Onin oc ackd ousiensadcosdddasesen 10@1 
Bigeberrice- 
Mass., N. H. & Maine, P qt........... 7@10 
Nova Scotia, P qt ....-.-....----..-..- s@ll 
‘ears— 
Bartlett. Jersey, P bbl ................ 2 50@3 00 
Clapp’s Moves. nasiee, P bu ......-. 75@1 00 
Bartlett, native, P box ............... « -1 00@1 50 
Peaches— 
Md. & Del., yellow, P bskt............ 1 40@1 60 
Md. and Del., white, P Dskt ........-. 1 25@1 35 
Muskmelons— 


Southern, common to good, P crate.. 50@! 00 

Watermelons, ~ 100— naan 
e 0@ 

@15 00 


00@ 





Wides and Pelta. 


















Steers and cows, all weights...... Bik 
Hides, south, light green salted 9 
sa “dry flint..... -- 154$@16 
abe buff, in west...... -- 10@10} 
Calfskins, 5 to 12 ths each. wae 65 
“50 over weights, each ---190 30 
Deacon and dairy skins.................- 65@70 
Dried Apples. 
Evaporated, choice....................- -- 6@7 
Evaporated, fair to pr..ne...........-.... 4@6 
Sun-dried, as to quality.................. 3@4 
Grass Seeds 
Clover, Western, P th............-...-..-. 224 
a > Neen 13@1 
WOM PE cco cduiwen votcccckhese 17@20 
we. ee eee. 
Alfalfa or Lucerne P. tb.. eceeees- 15@18 
ed top, P sack, West. - -2 a2 50 
Jersey, P tb .... i@9 
IGE... 55.200 --8 00@9 00 
R. I. Bent, P bu -1 75@2 00 
Hungarian ............. -1 256@1 35 
R. I. Clear Bent, P tb ................--- (@)23 
EOD: 1 85@2 00 
Blue Grass, P bu..........-.........----- 1 40@1 50 
Timothy, prime, P bu..................--. 1 7i@1 80 
Timothy, choice, P bu.........-......-.. 1 95@2 00 
II osc cnda side oakesiendcsuawscean’ 100a1 15 
WAIN TO en ccaremedcsn accesses ----1 00@1 10 
Beaus. 
RR, POD oni nn cane Seseeasavexawd 1 75@ 
Pe NN i cc cnmsbndeuenaniavicc-nend 1 60@1 75 
Pea, seconds ................-..- ---1 50@1 60 
MMI ooo cons ccnn cass <a cecccnnnccoad 1 60a q 
Mediums, choice hand-picked .....-...... 17 
Mediums, screened......................- 1 60@1 70 
Mediums, foreign..................-...-.- 1 60@1 70 
Lellow eyes, extra........................ 2 2 90 
Yellow eyes, seconds...................-- 2 2 75 
IES os kcaiacds co viecsuncs. sccncacseed 2 90@3 15 
Hay and Straw. 
Hay, choice, P ton.............-.....-- 17 00@18 00 
me Oe ee ere 16 00@16 50 
46 oe 2 EE LE TEIN 13 ‘@) 14 00 
ae Bhi OE eee 11 1210 
ee fine choice...................- 11 12 00 
ag clover,mixed,# ton........... 12 CO 
< clover, ® ton..............-.. 10 11 00 
nf swale, j¥ ton.................- 9 00@10 00 
Straw, prime rye.......................- 19 00@21'00 
Straw, oat, per ton.....................- 8 00@11 00 
Straw, tangled rye.....................- 11 12 00 
FLOUR AND GRAIN 
Fleur.—The market is quiet, higher. 
Spring patents, $6 50@6 65. 
Spring, bakers, $4 60@5 00. 
inter patents, $5 70@6 25. 
Winter, clear and straight, 85 50@6 10. 
Corn Meal.—$1 20@1 22 Pp bag, and $2 0@ 


265 Pp bbl; granulated, $3 20@3 45 P bbl. 
Graham Flear.—Quoted ut $3 55@4 30 P bbl. 
Oat Meal.—Quiet at 34402460 P bbl. for 

rolled and $4 85@5 25 for cut and ground. 

Rye Fleur.—The market 1s firm at $400@ 

455 Pp bbl. 

Cern.—Demand quiet. 

Steamer, yellow, 67c. 

No. 3, yellow, 65}c. No. 2, yellow, spot, 66}c. 
@Oats.—Supply ample, prices steady. 
No. 2 clipped, white, 51c. 

No. 3 clipped, white, 49c. 

Fancy oats, 52@58c. 
Miillfeed.—Market firm and quiet. 
Winter wheat bran, sacks, $22 50@23 00. 
Winter wheat middiings, sacks, $28 Ov. 
oa wheat bran, sacks, $21 50. 

ixed feed, $23 25@/24 50. 

Cottonseed meal for shipment, $27 00@27 25. 

Linseed meal, $26 50. 

Barley.—Feed barley, 48@50c. 

Bye.—No. 2, 75@82c P bushel. 


THE WOOL MARKET 





Unwashed fleece, fine, Michigan.......... 21@22 
se st “ RR 24@25 
‘* }blood Mich .............. 27@28 
vm ** §blood Ohio............... 28@29 
“ “e blood gh REET TRE TERPS 28@ 
Fine delaine, Ohio....................2..-- 35@36 
pe si Ohio X, 1 and 2............. 32@34 
Pulled wools, scoured..................-... 34 
American mohair ..................--.----- 26@35 








BROOKS AND RAINAGE RIGHT.—F., Middle- 
sex County, Mass.: Your neighbor has no legal 
right to change the flow of the brook so that it no 
longer enters your land, thus depriving you of 
water in the pasture, and interfering with your 
drainage outlet. If his drains are laid in such a 
way asto draw off the brook water by another 
route, he is, no doubt, liable to suit for damages. 
He has no right to fill up the former channel. 
You can enter upon his land to remove obstruc- 
tions to the natural stream, but have noright to 
deepen or widen the brook through his land 
without his consent. By application to the se- 
lectmen it is usually possible to secure right to a 
necessary drainage outlet through the land of 
others. Inthat event you would be assessed a 
small fee for services of the town officers, and 
also whatever damages, if any, the owners 
could show were caused by the ditch or drain 
and its construction. 

TROUBLE WITH HOME CHURNING.—M. D.L., 
New Haven County, Ct.: Really good butter can- 
not be made unless churning takes place more fre- 
quently than once a week. Set aside a cupful of 
cream or milk for a week, especially during 
warm summer weather, and then say if you think 
it suitable for consumption in any shape or form. 
Certainly it is not; and although the contents of 
your cream pot at the end of a week’s time may 
not be so decidedly unpleasant, it does not alter 
the fact that the oldest cream therein is long 
past its prime, and it is only because of the pres: 
ence of the later additions that the fact is not 
distinctly apparent. Butter from stale cream is 
not so easily washed as that from cream churred 
at the proper stage of ripeness; this is evident 
from your statement as to the curdy sediment 
when the butter is melted, and, although you say 
nothing on the point, { should imagine you over- 
churn the butter, instead of stopping the process 
when the grains are about the size of wheat ker- 
nels. The presence of the curdy liquid proves 
that the cream, or some of it, has gone beyond 
the ripe stage to that of sourness; the excess of 
acid has precipitated or solidified the cream, 
and when this has happened no amount of wash- 
ing will remove it; the butter will appear full of 
streaks and specks, the curd quickly begins to 
decompose, and the whole of the butter is 
spoiled. You must practice modern methods if 
you wish'to produce butter which will suit mod- 
ern palates; a few years ago people had to eat a 





great deal of nasty butter, simply because they 


could get nothing else. They will buy it no 
longer except at prices leaviug nu profit to the 
maker, 

HORSE WITH THRUSH.—A. M. N., Kent 
County, R.I.: Thrush is an ulceration of the 
sensible frog, causing a secretion of very offen- 
sive matter and generally showing It in the cleft, 
where there is a soft, cheesy secretion, easily re- 
cognized by its peculiar smell, and covered up by 
ragged portions of horn, ou removing which with 
the koife, the horny cushion is found to be much 
wasted, and sometimes the sensible frog is quite 
bare and its ulcerations evident to the eye. 
Generally, however, this condition exists only at 
the bottom of the cleft, which cannot be reached 
by the knife without removing too much of the 
horn; and the treatment must be limited to the 
application of milk liquid caustics to this cleft, 
by means of tow dipped in them and pressed 
deeply into it. Thrush is caused by anything 
likely to produce inflammation, such asthe irrita- 
tion of urine, which in some stables I+ allowed to 
collect under the litter, and thus soak into the 
spongy frog. This is generally the sole cause in 
the hind foot, which is more subject to thrush 
than the fore; but in the latter it is often the con- 
sequence of inflammation and contraction of the 
teet, producing ulceration of the frog; while on 
the other hand, thrush ivself when caused by 
standing in foul stables, and long neglected, will, 
by its wasting the frog, bring on contraction 
of the foot. Horses at grass in wet mead- 
ows are very liable to thrush; and some- 
times come up with afl their frogs thus 
affected, though more frequently only with 
_he hind ones diseased. 1t does not cause 
lameness, except in very bad cases, but there is 
always tenderness upon pressure, sothat if the 
horse treads upon a stone he will often drop 
with the pain, and perhaps break his knees in 
consequence. The treatment i. all cases should 
consist in first clearing away all the loose horn, 
and thus getting down to the seat of the disease, 
which is then to be cured by applying nitrate of 
silver, or blue-stone, or chloride of zinc, in solu- 
tion, according to one or other of the forms 
given. These are to be used by means of tow 
dipped in them and well worked into the cleft, 
or when the whole surface is ulcerated, by a 
piece all over tt, and kept in its place by a bar- 
shoe, which in this c se ought not to take its 
pressure upon the frog, but should be chambered 
there, and should be firmly bedded upon the 
heels. The bar-shoe in this case is a protection 
to the frog, and the heels must now take the 
bearing, which,in the case of corns, must, as 
already explained, be thrown upon the frog. By 
persevering in the use of these caustics and by 
keeping the foot dry, the foul smell soon ceases, 
and healthy horny matter begins to be thrown 
out, and in process.of time a sound frog is again 
produced. 


— 
Se 





ALFALFA IN THE NORTH. 


A bulletin of the Wisconsin station gives direc- 
tions for the culture of alfalfa, pointing out 
especially the manner of harvesting the crop, 
and presents conclusions based on the experi- 
ence in growing alfalfa at the station and the 
data obtained from former students throughout 
the State. These data favor the use of at least 
twenty pounds of good seed per acre, early spring 
sowing, fall plowing, and growing with barley or 
oats as a nurse crop sowing one bushel per acre. 
It was observed that the varieties of alfalfa 
grown at the station showed very little difference 
in appearance or yielding capacity, and that in 
the alfalfa flelds of seventeen counties of the 
State the plants developed the root tubercles 
without special soil inoculation. The crop was 
found to cure with no greater difficulty than 
heavy cuttings of clover. 


DIET OF THE CROW. 

The crows’ innocence or guilt, that old ques- 
tion, has been threshed out again by « patient 
German scientist. In a]l 474 crow sto".a’. as were 
examined, of which 93.7 per cent. cunta.ied ani- 
mal food and 92.2 contained plant food. The 
plant food consisted of various grains, legumes, 
garden crops, fruits, weeds, etc., while the ani- 
mal food consisted of portions of mammals® 
birds, fish and other vertebrates, together with 
insects, snails, etc. The author concludes as a 
result of his study of these birds that while much 
damage is done by them under certain condi- 
tions, the beneficial actions of the species in 
question more than counterbalance their attacks 
upon cultivated crops. The crow is, no doubt, 
of some use, but most farmers would prefer a 
bird whose diet was not so mixed and mingled 
with seed corn and an occasional chicken. At 
least, few farmers have been heard to complain 
of the scarcity of crows, although the hard 
winter has greatly reduced their numbers in 
many localities. 

SPRAYING KILLS WILD MUSTARD. 

It was found at the Cornell station that young 
plants of wild mustard are more quickly and 
certainly destroyed by spraying than older 
plants. Among the weeds which were destroyed 
by copper sulphate solutions mention is made of 
wild mustard, wild radish, wild barley, shep- 
herd’s purse, etc. Cyrly dock, black bindweed, 
dandelion, etc., were severely injured, while wild 
rose, pig weed, field: thistles, etc., were not af- 
fected. It was found safe to spray this solution 
on cereals, grasses, peas and sugar beets, while 
beans, potatoes, turnips and rape were killed or 
injured. In the first list of crops, therefore, 
wild mustard may be destroyed by spraying with 
copper sulphate in a three-per-cent. solution, at 
the rate of forty to fifty gallons per acre. At 
the Ontario station it was found that the mustard 
was killed by spraying with copper sulphate at 
the rate of nine pounds to forty-five gallons of 
water. One barrel of the solution is sufficient for 
an acre and costs about ninety cents. The so- 
lution should be applied on a sunshiny day just 
as the wild mustard is cominginto bloom. No 
serious harm is done by this application to bar- 
ley, Oats or clover. 


HUMPHREYS’ 


Specifics cure by acting directly on the 
sick parts without disturbing the rest of 
the system. 

No. 1 for Fevers. 


No. ‘+ Worms. 
No. ‘* Teething. 
No. ‘* Diarrhea. 
No. Coughs. 
No. ‘* Neuralgia, 
No. ‘© Headaches. 
No. 10 ‘“* Dyspepsia. | 
No. 11 ‘‘ Suppressed Periods. 
No. 12 “ Whites. 
No. 13 ‘* Croup. 
No. 14 “ The Skin. 
No. 15 ‘* Rheumatism. 
No. 16 ‘* Malaria, 
No. 19 ‘ Catarrh. 
No. 20 ‘* Whooping Cough. 
No. 27 “* The Kidneys. 
No. 30 “* The Bladder. 
No. 77 ‘* La Grippe. 
In small bottles of pellets that fit the vest 
pocket. At Druggists or mailed, 25c. each. 
7% Medical Guide mailed free. 


Humphreys’ Med. Co., Cor. William & John Streets, 
New York. 
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Col. A. G. MADDEN, 
KINGMAN, IND., 
Live Stock Auctioneer and Expert Judge of Horses 


Sales made anywhere at reasonable prices. Write 
me before determining your dates. 


Hackney Stallions, 


SPIT FIRE 339, foaled 1897;) sire Wildfire 236, 
dam Constance 372. Second prize Philadelphia 
Horse Show, 1903. 

HOTeseTU FF, foaled 1901; sire Spitfire 339, dam 
Garton Pride 19. First prize Boston and New 
York Horse Shows, 1903. 

‘HIGH-CLASS YOUNG STALLIONS 
BRED AT CHESTNUT STOCK 
HILL FARM. PRICES AT- 

TRACTIVE. 


MITCHELL HARRISON, 


Room 21, 400 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 














Stands at the Head 
There is no uncertain sound in what this man has 
to say about Kendall’s Spavin Cure. 

Worcester, Mass., Nov. 17,1902. 





Thousands of men re 
me tf family ‘aan it has ual. kk d 
nt for y use no . Ask your drug- 
gist for Kendall’s Spavin Cure, also uk Treatise 
on the Horse,” the book free, or address 
Or. B. J. KENDALL CO., ENOSBURG FALLS, VT: 


omen ‘ood perior 
“a 61, sis for as a lint- 











anew Strawberry Plants. 


Set in Aug. and Sept. will give a full crop next June. 
Our new method of growing them gives fine roots. 
Send for Catalogue. C. 8. PRATT, Reading, Mass. 








Twelve years 


Jas. W. Sparks, successful 


LIVE STOCK AUCTIONEER 


for the best breeders in America. 
Terms reasonable. 








FARMERS’ 
ONE CENT A WORD 


Farmers’ Want Department is established to allow 
the sale and exchange of Stcck, x * 
There is a charge of 

dress OF 





also Help or Situation Wanted. 

one cent per word cnly, including name, 

initials. No Display. Cash to accompany the 
r. 





house as naturally as on the fields of Texas, l0u0 
miles away, seut on receipt of 10cents in silver or 
S:amps. Send orders to G. «. CROSBY, DeWitt,; Ark 


34 L grown Cotton boll that will soon open in your 





 grtty AT ONCE—Strong, neat, willing girl to 
assist in general housework. Fair wages, good 
home and considerate treatment. Recommenda- 
tious as tocharacter necessary. Apply to MRS 
FRANCIS D. DUNBAR, Canton, Mass. 





EDDING announcements and invitations. correct 

style, finest quality. Prices quoted. MELVIN 

- KENNEY, The Picture Shop, 65 Bromfield Street, 
Boston, Mass. 





ANTED—Two Protestant middle-aged women or 
invalids to board reasonable in private family; 
good, pleasant, healthy location and society; five 
minutes walk to cars. FAY, Winter Street, 
mingham Centre, Mass. 





ifts. Make your sugges- 
and 


correctly in latest style and ship by express. Photo- 
graphs, water-colors. Prints all prices; $3.00 and up- 
ward. Always on hand. M - KENNEY, The 


Picture Shop, 65 Bromfield Street, Bosion, Mass. 





E furnish good situations in Christian families at 

rt wages at all kinds of housework. Write to 

LVATION ARMY EMPLOYMENT DEPART 
MENT, 124 W. Mth street, New York City. 





MERICAN man, married, wishes position as team 
ster on farm; good milker; no liquor. C. BE 
ANS, Washington Depot, Ct. 





G°o> man on farm wanted; must be good milker 
competent to run a retail milk route some of the 
time, and strictly temperate; send references anc 
rice sg month. M. R. ROBBINS & SON, Brattle. 
ro, Vt. 





pag ay Sa as foreman by an experienced 
man in farming, horticulture, gar“ening, La 
ing, etc.; references, temperate, American. BOX 84, 
We t Boylston, Mass. 





WANTED situation by young man as milk peddler: 
good milker, liquor ur tobacco not used, best 
references. BOX 838, Hudson, Mass. 





ANTED—By single man, * place to take care of 
stock and milk. Address J.O. MAY, Naugatuck, 





ANTED—A good, reliable man as superintendent 
of almshouse, with wife, capabie of managin: 
affairs in house; man must understand farming an 
care of stock, woman must be accustomed to house- 
work and one who can get aloug with inmates. Ap- 
plicants must be from 28 to 45 years of age, furnish 
references and state conditions as to family and ex- 
erience had. Address P. R. P. CO., 737 Old South 
uilding, Boston, Mass. 





ere mew man with family preferred, on 
hay and bi mg farm; good house, good pay, 
permanent position, for good work; extra moucy 
made boarding heip during haying snd harvesting. 
Address stating experience, references and wages 
en A. W. ALLEN, Sunnyside Farm, Barre, 





4NTED—Man and wife on large dairy farm; man 
good general farm hand and milker, wife to do 
general housework; both must be sober and good 
workers; no children ; good wages and steady work; 
give age and references. SUPT., 131 Conant St., Bev- 
erly, Mass. 





Sg ip oe good reliable farmer and wife to take 
full charge of farm, wife to do general hou e- 
work; must be good milker, competent, strictly tem- 
perate and not afraid of work. Address, with refer- 
ences, for full particulars. BOX 91, Avon, Ct. 





ANTED SFPT. 1—Trustworthy man for fa'm; 
must be neat, of good habits, patient tu animals, 
industrious: nu profane or violent man_ need apply: 
state references and terms. STANLEY H. ABBOT, 
Wiltor, N. H 





dustricus, trustworthy, understanding separator 
aud » + 7 test. W. L. P&NTECOST, South New- 
bury, N. H. 


gh and butter-maker; single, in- 





ANTED—Young men to learn telegraphy. Good 

ositions secured. Illustrated catalog free. 

ASTERN SCHOOL OF TELEGRAPH a, Box 2, Leb- 
anon, Pa. 





ANTED -A strictly congete single man for gep- 
eral farm work; must bea good milker and fur- 
nish reliable references. BOA 289, Brockton, Mass. 





ge hae reliaole single man on farm: good 
milker, no liquor: state wages expected and 
give. references. JAMES M.S. TUCKER, seabruok, 





ANTED—At once, trustworthy farmer boy in each 
town; pleasant work, spare time, good pay. A. 
J. HAMM, Ossipee, N. #. 





gi hate man on dairy farm; good milker 
and temperate. D. L. JONbS, Ridgefield, Ct. 





G°se FARMER wanted immediately. RINES 


BROTHERS, Portland, Me. 





ANTED-—Strong capable woman for general work, 
must be good plaim cook, on farm three miles 
rom Worcester. All the conveniences tu do with, 
ere home, steady employment to the right p. rson. 
ddress MRS. DAVID EARNSHAW, Highlawn Stock 
Farm, Auburn, Mass. 





ing schoul for nurses. INSANE HOSPITAL, 


Wing sch Inexperienced young women in the train- 
‘orthamptop, Mass. 





meral housework in 


ANTED-—Capable girl for 
W 4 : RS. J. A. TILTON, 


small family; wages $t. 
Needham, Mass)’ 





ANTED—A housekeeper for a org of four on a 
a. ees town. Address 8S. J. BINGHAM, St. 
bans, Vt. 





ANTED—A middle-aged lady as.housekeeper. W. 
F. CORLISS, Bradford, Vt., R. F. D. 








WANTED—Immediately. gl for housework on 
farm. COUNTRY, R. D. 20, Danbury, Ct. ‘ 





is as necessary to 
the healthy growth 
of grain as grain 
is to the health of 


man. 

Our valuable books on 
‘‘Fertilization,” sent free 
to farmers upon request. 


GERMAN KALI WORKS 
93 Nassau Street New York 











Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 
PROBATE COURT. 


To the heirs-at-law, next of kin, creditors, and all 
other persons interested in the estate of 
PK ody 7a —— late of Kennebunk port, in 

lute of Maine, deceased, int " 
estate in said County. ened 
REAS, a petition has been presented to 
said Court to grant a letter of administra- 

tion on the estate of said deceased to Mary J. 

Clark of Sou.erville, in the County of Middlesex, 

bet ne giving 8 — on her bond. 

ou are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 

Court, to be held. at Cambridge, in said County of 

Middlesex, on the thirteenth day of September, 

A. D. 1904, at nine o’ciock in the forenoon, to show 

Soeekacen? you have, why the same should not 
And the petitioner is hereby directed to give 

public notice thereof, by publishing this cita- 

tion once in each week. f r three successive 

‘veeks, in the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, 

a ee Published in Boston, the last publi- 

cation to one day, at least, before said Court. 
Witness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, Esquire, 

First 'Judge of said Court, this nineteenth day 

of August, in the year one thousand nine hundred 


and four. W. E. ROGERS, Asst. Register. 





Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 
PROBATE COURT. 


To the heirs-at-law, next of kin, creditors, and 
all other ere? interested in the estate of 
MAUDE C. DAMON, late of Cleveland, in the 
State of Ohio, deceased, intestate, leaving 
estate in said County. 

WHEREAS, @ petition has been presented to 

said Court, to grant a letter of administra- 

tion on the esta‘e of said deceased to Joseph W. 

Heath of Wakefield, in the County of Middlesex, 

without giving a surety on his bond. 

You are or cited to appear at a Probate 
Court, to be held at Cambridge, in said County of 
Middlesex, on the sixth day of September, A. D. 
1904, at nine o’clock in the forenoon, to show 
cause, if any you have, why the same should 
not be granted. 

And the petitioner is neseny directed to give 
public notice thereof, by publishing this citation 
once in each week, for three successive weeks, 
in the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, a news- 
paper published in Boston, the last publication to 

one day, at least, before said Court. 

Witness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, Esquire, 
First Judge of said Court, this seventeenth day of 
August, in the year one thousand nine hundred 
and four. W. E. ROGERS, Asst. Register. 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX, SS. 
PROBATE COURT. 


To all persons interested in the estate of ELIZA 
y? ROLLINS, late of Springfield, in the County 
of Windsor and State of Vermont, deceased, or 
in the personal property hereinafter described 
and to the Treasurer and Receiver General of 
said Commonwealth. 

WHEREAS, A. Herbert Rollins, appointed 

executor of the will of said deceased, by 
the Probate Court for the District of Windsor, in 
the State of Vermont, has presented to said 

Court his petition representing that us such ex- 

ecutor he is entitled to certain personal property 

situated in said Commonwealth, to wit: 

A deposit in the Middlesex Institution for 
Savings of Concord, in said County of Middle- 
sex, and praying that he may be licensed to re- 
ceive or to sell, wd public or private sale, on such 
terms and to such person or persons as he shall 
think fit—or otherwise to dispose of, and to trans- 
fer and convey such estate. 

You are yer J cited to appear at a Probate 
Court, to be held at Cambridge, in said County of 
Middlesex, on the sixth day of September, A. D. 
1904, at nine o’clock in the forenoon, ito show 
cause, if any you have, why the same should not 
be granted. 

And said petitioner is ordered to serve this 
citation by publishing the same once in each 
week, for three successive weeks, in the MAssa- 
CHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, & aomvpenet published 
in Boston, the last publication to be one day, at 
least, before said Court, and by serving a copy of 
said citation on the Treasurer and Receiver Gen- 
eral of said Commonwealth fourteen days, at 
least, before said Cou't. 

Witness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, Esquire, 
First Judge of said Court, this fifth day of 
August, in the year one thousand nine hundred 
and four. . E. ROGERS, Asst. Register. 








Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 
PROBATE COURT. 


To all persons interested in the estate of MARY 
L. DOWNING, late of Swanzey, in the County 
of Cheshire and State of New Hampshire, de- 
ceased, or in the personal property hereinafter 
described, and to the Treasurer and Receiver 
General of said Commonwealth. 

HEREAS, Fayette F. Downing, appointed 

executor of the will of said deceased, by 

the Probate Court for the County of Cheshire, in 

the State of New Hampshire, has presented to 

said Court his petition representing that as such 

executor he is entitled to certain personal prop- 
erty situated in said Commonwealth, to wit: 

Deposits in the Miadlesex Institution for Sav- 
ings of Concord, in said County of Middlesex, 
and the New Bedford [nstitution for Savings of 
New Bedford, in our County of Bri: tol, and pray- 
ing that he —_ be licensed to receive or to sell, 
by public or private sale, on such terms and to 
such person or persons as he shall think fit—or 
otherwise to dispose of, and to transfer and con- 
vey such estate. 

ou are hereby cited tu appear at a Probate 

Court to be held at Cambridge, in said County of 

Middlesex, on the sixth day of September, A. D. 

1904, at_ nine o’clock in the forenoon, to show 

— = a you have, why the same should not 
e i 
And said petitioner ts ordered to serve this 

citation by publishing the same once in each 
week, tor three successive weeks, in the MASssA- 
CHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, & newspaper published 
in Boston, the last publication to be one day, at 
least, before said Court, and by serving a copy of 
said citation on the Treasurer and Receiver Gen- 
eral of said Commonwealth fourteen days, at 
least, before said Court. 

Witness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, Esquire, 
First Judge of said Court, this ninth day of Aug- 
ust, In the year one thousand nine hundred and 
four. W. E. ROGERS, Asst. Kegister. 





Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 
PROBATE COURT. 


To the heirs-at-law, next of kin and all other 
ersons interes’ in the estate of MARY E. 
RUCE, late of Syracuse, in the State of New 

York, deceased, leaving estate in said County. 
Ww#H REAS, certain instruments purporting 

to be the last will and testament—and 
codicil—of said deceased have been presented to 
said Court, for Probate, by Charles H. Bruce, of 
said Syracuse, who prays that letters testament- 
ary may be issued to him, the executor therein 
= without giving a surety on his official 
ond. 

You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 
Court, to be held at a, in said County 
of Middlesex, on the sixth day of September, 
A. D. 1904, at nine o’clock in the forenoon, to 
show cause, if any you have, why the same 
should not be granted. 

And said’ petitioner is wees directed to give 
public notice thereof by publishing this citation 
once in each week, for three successive weeks, in 
the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, & newspaper 
published in Boston, the last publication to be 
ing postoalsor delivering s copy of thle ctaton 
ng. postpaid, or delivering a copy 0! 
tora eown rsons interested in the estate 
oven days, at least, before said Court. 

# Witness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, Boquire, 

First Judge of said Court, this oy day 0 





August, in the year one thousand nine hundred 
and tour. Ww. E. ROGERS, Asst. Register. 
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Our Homes. 


The Workbox. 
KNITTED SHAWL, STAR STITCH. 

One pound of Shetland floss, one shade; 
1 pair No. 8 bone or rubber knitting needles. 
Cast on 128 stitches to make a scarf shawl 
the ordinary width. The knitting forms 
star-like figures. 

1st row—One plain (*) over as though to 
seam, slip 1, narrow. Repeat from (*) tili 1 
stitch remains, — that. 

24 row—Like first. 

3a4—Knit plain. In knitting the slipped 
stitch and the thread that lies over it, knit 
the slip stitch first, then thread over. 

Repeat these 3 rows until the shawl is 
two yards long, or as long as desired. Bind 
off. Leave the sides unfinished and knit a 
five-inch fringe into the ends. 

BABY’S CAP. 

This is made to wear under sheer lace or 
lawn caps when cool. One skein two-thread 
Saxony yarn is used, No. 14 steel needles. 
Cast on 50 stitvhes for lower edge of crown. 

First row plain. Second row purl. Third 
row plain. Fourth row purl. Fifth row 
plain. Repeat these 5 rows, thus forming 2 
ribs, 1 on right side and 1 on wrong. Repeat 
until there are 11 ribs on right side, 10 on 
wrong side. On the eleventh rib on wrong 
side, narrow at beginning of second and 
fourth rows. This completes the crown of 
hood. Take up 53 stitches along one side of 
crown, knit the 46 stitches on the top of the 
crown, and take up 53 stitches along the 
other side. This is the first rib row on the 
right side. On it carry out the ribs until 
there are 6on the right side and6 on the 


wrong. 
a row of crochet all round hood 


Make ! 
through which run ribbon, finish with a 


scallop. Run the ribbon ae _— 
ingi nds to tie under the chin. 
bringing down e epg gg? a 
scl ge aa 
Washed Face in Milk, Became Wrinkled. 

A writer on beauty in one of the society 
papers urges her readers never to wash the 
face with soap and water, as being certain 
destruction to a fine complexion. I cannot 
indorse this view. 

Cleanliness is absolutely necessary to the 
beauty and delicacy of the texture of the 
skin. If soap is not liked, at least oatmeal 
should take its place, and pure or distilled 
water invariably be used. I once saw the 
result of only washing the .face with milk 
in a lady who started life with a good com- 
plexion, but before she reached middle age 
had lost all freshness, and showed a faded 
skin covered with fine wrinkles. Nothing 
equals the complexion of the country 
woman who rises early, is much in the 
open air, and bathes freely in cold water. 
The homely idea of washing in the dew of 
the morning asan aid to beavty is simply a 
practical way of expressing this fact.—Lon- 
don Graphic. 


No Sense in Getting Drowned. 

“* Now that the swimming season is fairly 
under way,” said Capt. “Tom” Riley, 
the veteran Coney Island life-saver, ‘* it 
may not be a bad idea to give a few point- 
ers to the average bather, that may come in 
useful to him sometime or other. 

‘The first piece of advice I would give is: 
Don’t go far from shore. Swimming is 
one of the hardest exercises in the world, 
and a man must be well used to it. No 
matter whether he is as fit asa fiddle to 
run a five-mile race in record time, let him 
be careful how far he tries to swim. 

“*Every muscle is used when a man is 
swimming, many of them that are never 
brought into play in any other way. This 
is the main reason why so many fellows get 
into trouble every year. 

“They feel good and strong,and when 
they get into the water they swim and swim 
until they get tired. Then when they try to 
swim back again their strength plays out, 
and if help isn’t near by they get rattled. 
The next day the newspapers have an 
account of ‘Anexpert swimmer drowned.’ 

** Getting rattled is another thing to guard 
against. Nine times out of ten this has 
more to do with people getting into trouble 
than anything else. Whatever you do or 
wherever you are, keep cool—keep your 
nerve. Aman can stay afloata long time 
if he won’t get rattled, no matter what’s 
the trouble with him. 

‘“* There’s a spot just off Norton’s Point 
where you can’t make headway in one di- 
rection or the other. If you are caught in 
there with a boat you can’t pull out, so you 
can have an ideaof what kind of worka 

wimmer has cut out for him. There is 
only one thing to do, and that is to keep 
cool and quiet, and after awhile the cur- 
rent will carry you out, but you can’t get 
out by swimming. That is what we calla 
* sea puss.’ 

**Ina rave I had once some years ago 
from the Battery to Coney Island I got 
caught in this place. I knew it the minute 
I reached it, so 1 didn’t try to swim, but 
turned over on my back and floated. In 
the course of a few minutes I was whirled 
out, and went on and won my race. Now, 
an inexperienced swimmer would have got 
rattled, made big efforts to get out, and 
finally have tired himself out and sunk. 

‘Don’t be afraid of cramps is another 
thing that all swimmers should remember. 
There has been so much said and written 
about cramps that people are scared to 
death when they feel a little cramp coming 
on inatoeor hand. Then they lose their 
nerve altogether and give up, where by be- 
ing cool they could have made their way to 
shore in safety. Lots of the pleasure of 
bathers is taken away bythis fear. I won’t 
say that cramps are not slightly dangerous, 
but they are never so bad that a swimmer 
can’t take care of himself. Swimmers with 
any kind of ability ought to be able to swim 
any reasonable distance with any kind of a 
cramp. The ones who are not good swim- 
mers should always hug the shore and never 
take chances. 

** Cramps are brought on by swimming. 
So, when you feel one coming on, stop using 
the leg or arm where it is located. If you 
turn over on your back and float a while, 
that will give the cramp a chance to go 
away, but even if it doesn’t, it won’t pre- 
vent you from swimming slowly and get- 
ting to shore. 

** Most people think a cramp spreads grad- 
ually until it goes all over the body froma 
little cramp in the toe. This isn’t so. It is 
always confined to the leg or arm where it 
starts. This is proved by the fact that it 
goes away when you quit using the leg or 
arm. I have never yet been in a swimming 
race for along distance that I haven’t had 
acramp ina legor arm. I got onein my 
right leg one time so bad that the leg locked 
at the knee joint every time 1 made a kick. 
Yet I not ouly finished the race, but won 
it. 

‘* Whenever you hear cramp stories some 
one is sure to mention stomach cramps. 
They are supposed to be the most danger- 
ous kind. You hear where people are 
doubled up like a jackknife and then sink 
like a stone. Now, as a matter of fact, in 
. lt my experience I never had a stomach 











cramp or saw a person with one. If they 
ever happen they have kept out of my sight. 
AndI don’t believe there is such a thing. 
This is another fairy story that has been 
told until everybody believes it. So tliat 
when a fellow in swimming gets a little 
pain in the stomach he at once imagines he 
has stomach cramps, and that he’s a goner, 
and will at once yell for help or do some- 
thing foolish. 

‘It’s nearly always the poor swimmer 
who gets in trouble, for he is the one to 
take the greatest chances. Good swimmers 
always travel in pairs, so they can aid one 
another in case of trouble. You often see 
the head of one of these poor swimmers 
bobbing about way off shore, although we 
try our best to keep them in, and when one 
of them gets into trouble, he is usually 
so far out that he is gone before we can get 
at him.’”’—N. Y. Times. 





First Aid to the Complexion. 
Now is the season when women complain 
of the harm done to their complexions by the 
open-air life. The cause is simple, and so 
is the remedy. 
The woman at a summer resort who 
washés her face in hard water will soon 
find that her skin is chapped. The woman 
who comes in from a dusty drive and bathes 
her face with water, either hot or cold, and 
then goes out again into the wind and sun 
will have a crop of freckles as her sure re- 
ward. 
The proper way to wash the face is to use 
soft, warm water. Takea cold bath in the 
morning, if you will, but do not try to wash 
the face in cold water. The cuticle will 
surely chap if you do. Let the water be 
lukewarm, and add to ita little borax to 
soften it. 
Then after the face has been washed, do 
not go directly out into the air. Nothing 
will chap the skin sooner. 
Remain indoors half an hour after wash- 
ing the face, and do not let the sun play 
upon it during that time. A little fore- 
thought: in the matter will save the skin 
many a bad scorching and will prevent 
many a batch of freckles. 
Now for a skin food to use upon the face. 
While some faces can use glycerine, others 
cannot. There are skins that chap with 
glycerine, and in such cases glycerine 
should be made very weak or not used at 
all. 
For a quickly made skin food, get from 
the druggist half an ounce of good cold 
cream. Place it ina double boiler and add 
to it the contents of a five-cent bottle of 
white vaseline. Let them melt tugether 
and add an ounceof lanolin. This is very 
soothing. 
Finally, add half an ounce each of pure 
almond oil and white wax. This will make 
an excellent cold cream. Beat as it 1s cool- 
ing and adda few drops of perfume, just 
sufficient to scent it nicely. 

Use this skin food daily on the face. But, 
if you cannot obtain these ingredients, you 
can make a very simple skin food by getting 
from the drag store an ounce of cold cream. 
Heat it and add an ounce of lanolin to it. 

A cream still easier to make and one that 
will do very well for emergency, is made of 
equal parts of white vasoline and pure 
almond oil, heated together, and scented 
with a drop of rose. 

This skin food should bekept ina large- 
mouthed bottle and used on coming in from 
a drive. Smear it all over the face, leave on 
a few minutes, then wipe it off with a very 
soft cloth. 

Apply more of the cold cream and wipe 
off again. With the last wiping will come 
off a great deal of the dust and dirt of the 
drive. 

The summer girl should have upon her 
dressing-table half a dozen hottles to be 
used for the complexion. She should have 
something to heal the skin when it has been 
burned, and for this there is nothing better 
than lime water and sweet oil. 

Take equal parts of each and shake in a 
bottle together. Use upon the face after it 
has been scorched or when it has a burned, 
stinging feeling. 

Here are some dont’s for the complexion: 

Don’t try to wash the face when you first 
come in from, saJt-water bathing. 

Don’t put water on your face after a dusty 
drive. 

Don’t use water after you have golfed, or 
swung in the hammock, or indulged in any 
of the summer pastimes that are so bad for 
the complexion. 

Don’t try to use water on a tired, dusty 
skin. It may feel cool for the moment, but 
it will act as an irritant and wil) either take 
the skin off completely or injure 1t. 

If the skin is chapped, here is a remedy: 
Take witch hazel and add to it an. equal 
amount of rose water. To this add a few 
grains of borax powder. Shake and apply 
to the face. Let it dry on the skin. 

And don’t forget the milk-of-cucumber 
remedy. This is made very easily by cut- 
ting up a cucumber and covering it with 
water. Let it simmer, strain, add enough 
water to make a pint, and to this add half 
a teaspoonful of boracic acid. Add to it 
about ten drops of benzoin, or enough to 
make the water milky. It isone of the best 
skin lotions known. 

And there is another cncumber remedy. 
Take of the juice of ripe cucumbers one 
wholecup. Addtoit an equal portion of 
elder flower water. To this add half an 
ounce of alcohol. Make it milky with a 
few drops of benzoin. 

This will make a very nice mixture and 
one that can be used upon the skin freely. 
If one’s arms are tanned, the best bleach 
is said to be peroxide of hydrogen added to 
lanolin. 

A young Washington woman, who will 
not wear gloves in the summer time, fre- 
quently has her haads bleached by a spe- 
cialist of that city. 

Taking enough peroxide of hydrogen to 
cover the hands, he dips first one hand of 
this young woman into the solution and 
then the other. He now gently massages 
the skin of the hands and arms. 

Finally he washes the hands in milk of 
cucumbers. His direction to the young 
woman is to go home and sleep in complex- 
ion gloves. This will whiten the hands, 
and the solution has the advantage of not 
injuring the skin. It can be frequently 
used. 

Women whose hands are not white 
enough should sweat them a little. Sleep- 
ing in gloves Iined with paste will do this 
and so will washing them in very hot 
water. Do not scald the hands, but lather 
them well and hold them in warm water, 
washing them well the while. 

The skin in the summer time needs twice 
the care required in the winter time. 

The woman whose skin is dry cannot have 
a pretty complexion. The skin of an infant 
is always moist, and the result is that it is 
fine and smooth. 

Be careful, then, in using boracic acid. 
It tends todry out the skin, and while a 
little is good, too much of it will make the 
skin too dry. 

Remember that moisture, warmth and a 
certain degree of oiliness are absolutely 





essential to a pretty smooth skin, and that 


you can never hope for a nice cuticle as 
long as yuur face is dry. 
And that is the reason why so many p 
fessional beauties cold cream their faces at 
night. They will not go to bed until they 
bave rubbed a little face cream into the 
skin. They will not retire until they have 
assured themselves that there? are no wrin- 
kles remaining. 

They massage the frown between the 
eyes, using a frown cream. They rub out 
the parenthesis around the mouth, using a 
good wrinkle cream. They take out the 
countless little lines at the corners of the 
eyes, using the best skin food they can ob- 
tain, and they keep on withthe face, coax- 
ing the skin into beauty, until, at the end 
of an hour, they ate young again with a 
smooth, pretty skin.—N. Y. Sun. 





A Health Barometer. 


One who makes a close study of finger- 
nails will find many curious things about 
them to excite his wonder and interest, but 
none more so than the studies of physical 
condition told in their growth. The nail of 
@ person in good health grows at the rate of 
about one-sixteenth of an inch each week— 
slightly more than any authorities believe— 
but during illness‘or after an accident, or 
during hours of mental depression, this 
growth is not only affected and retarded, 80 
faras its length is concerned, but also as 
regards its thickness. 

The very slightest illness will thus leave 
an indelible mark on the nails, which may 
be readily detected as the nail grows out. 
If one has a sudden attack, such as acute 
rreumatism, which sends the temperature 
bounding upward to 104° or 105°, within the 
space of three or four hours, it will be 
found on the nails, indicating the difference 
in thickness of growth between the time 
when health was enjoyed, and the thin 
growth of the ill period. If the illness is 
one that comes on gradually, like typhoid 
fever, for example, instead of a ridge, a 
gentle incline will appear on the nails. 
Should one have fan, arm broken, the thick 
ridge can be seen only on the fingers of 
the one hand, but in all cases of general 
sickness the ridge or slope appears on the 
fingers of both hands. When one has 
passed through a period of extreme excite- 
ment or mental depression, the fact will be 
imprinted on the nails, either with an abrupt 
ridge or a gentle slope, according to the 
acuteness of the mental influence. 

In no instance can the marks of illness, 
accident or mental condition be clearly 
seen on the nail untilafter the growth has 
carried the line beyond the white or half 
moon portion of it, but a week or two sub- 
sequent to any of these things the ridge or 
slope may be found on the nails, usually 
readily visibleto the eyes, but if not, the 
mark may be found by running the tip of 
the finger down any of the nails.—St. Louie 
Globe-Democrat. 
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Keeping Cool. 

If the discomfurt and suffering which re- 
sult from excessive heat are not so great 
this summer as they have 'been in certain 
exceptional years, they are severe enough to 
force themselves upon public attention, and 
to justifv the adoption of all available 
means for securing relief therefrom: For- 
tunately, few hot waves endure more than 
three or fourdays atatime. Nature relents 
at intervals, and gives sweltering humanity 
a chance to recover from her worst inflic- 
tions, but during the prevalence of the lat- 
ter ingenuity is severely taxed to avoid their 
effects. 

To meet the trouble intelligently one 
ought to remember where the warmth 
comes from. Part of this is produced in- 
side the body. The animal organism is an 
engine. Food is fuel burned in its furnaces. 
If the quantity be large and the kinds be 
unwisely chosen, there will bea surplus of 
heat. Far less food is needed in summer 
than in winter. Hence one of the most im- 
portant precautions to be observed at this 
time of year is to limit the diet almost 
exclusively to fruits and vegetables, tak- 
ing little or no meat. In_ regard 
to drinks, much can be left to the 
individual taste, but the use of iced 
beverages in any considerable quantity 
is objectionable for more reasons than one. 
They check digestion, chill the stomach, 
and tend to setup congestion in other 
oxgans. Moreover, in many cuses, a very 
cold drink has the effect of aggravating 
thirst. Often more lasting refreshment 
will be derived from a cup of warm tea than 
from aglass of iced tea. Lemonade, milk, 
coffee and such beverages are more bene- 
ficial if their temperature is between 60° and 
70° than if below 40°. 

Most of the heat from which people suffer 

comes from outside, and the thermometer 
rarely zives an accurate indication of its in- 
tensity. There are several reasons for the 
failure. One is that humidity is a variable 
factor, and its amount is not indicated by 
an ordinary dry-bulb instrument. Cooling 
is effected by evaporation from the skin. 
The rate of evaporation depends upon the 
amount of invisible vapor already sus- 
pended in the air. When saturation is 
nearly reached, the atmosphere refuses to 
take up any more moisture from any source 
—not even to accommodate the most de- 
serving persons. Again, heat is often re- 
flected from walls and pavements in such a 
manner as to raise the temperature in the 
shade several degrees higher than in a per- 
fectly sheitered spot, like the interior of a 
house or office. Finally, the sun tempera- 
ture is frequently twenty or thirty degrees 
higher than the shade temperature. 
By far the largest part of the heat lost by 
the body is radiated from the skin. Helm- 
holtz. thought that fully three-fourths of it 
was thrown off in that manner, while he 
estimated the amount disposed of through 
the lungs at only one-fifth. Clothing should 
be so designed in winter as to check radia- 
tion, because there isa vast difference be- 
tween the temperature of the skin—which 
ought to be nearly that of the blood—and 
the surrounding air. In summer the differ- 
ence is small, at least during the prevalence 
of a hot wave. Blood heat is about 
983° F.,. and there are days when 
the margin between this and the tem- 
perature of the air is exceedingly narrow, 
not over 8° or 10°. At such times only 
the lightest apparel should be worn. It 
is prudent even then for some persons to 
sacrifice a little comfort to health. A rapid 
chilling of the surface may lead the blood 
to accumulate inside at some |weak point. 
In winter that phenowenon is called ‘* tak- 
ing cold,’”’ and the effect is often pneumonia. 
The lungs are liable to congestion in sum- 
mer, but other organs may be hurt by the 
same process, especially if they have pre- 
viously exhibitea weakness. In India it is 
common to guard the waist with a broad 
sash, even in the hottest weather. 

Evaporation, to which reference has al- 
ready been made, increases the influence 
of radiation. The favorite way of measur- 
ing humidity is to place beside an ordinary 
thermometer another whose bulb has been 
covered with muslin and moistened. By 
evaporation the temperature of the wet- 





bulb thermometer is kept several degrees 


below that of its companion, and the differ- 
ence enables the expert to compute the per- 
centage of water present in the surround- 
ing air. .At-all times, but especially in 
summer, the skin is more nearly in the con- 
dition of a wet-bulb thermometer than of a 
dry-bulb thermometer ; so that evaporation 
then has a good chance to operate. To 
transform water from a liquid to a vapor 
absorbs a remarkable amount of heat, 
which reappears later when condensation 
occurs. Hence, greater coolness results 
from a moist skin than would be possible 
with a perfectly dry one. 
The delightful sensation produced by a 
breeze, whether natural or artificial, is 
easily understood. So long astheair re- 
mains absolutely still a layer of it, which 
has acquired the same temperature as the 
body, remains in contact therewith, and 
acts asa blanket. Radiation is thus dimin- 
ished and evaporation is almost entirely 
stopped. By this forcible removal of the 
adjacent film, a chance is given for drier, 
cooler air to reach the skin. Whether or 
not the relief afforded by a fan which is 
wielded by hand more than compensates for 
the warmth developed by exercise is a ques- 
tion never satisfactorily determined. Opin- 
ions differ about the net result. There can 
be no doubt, however, about the value of an 
electric fan. Its use involves no effort, and 
the comfort derived from it is substantial. 
Within the past few years much has been 
heard about the cooling of houses and offices 
by apparatus which corresponds to that 
employed to overcome the opposite extreme 
of temperature in winter. The art of re- 
frigeration has been developed so far that 
articles of food may thus be preserved for 
months. Skating rinks obtain a sheet of 
artificial ice with ease by the same means. 
This system has been so extended that 
theatres are often made exceedingly comfort- 
able in the torrid season. It would be only 
one step further to apply it to the home and 
he place of business. Inasmuch as the 
principle is perfectly sound, and the cost is 
not exorbitant, the only apparent obstacles 
in the way of realizing the dream are small 
technical details. That they may soon be 
overcome by inventors and engineers is a 
hope that may be reasonably cherished.— 
New York Tribune. 
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Domestic Hints. 
GEEEN-PEA-AND-POTATO SALAD. 

Mix equal parts of cold cooked peas and pota- 
toes cut in very small cubes; season with salt 
apd pepper, and serve as green-pea salad. 

APRICOT JELLY. 

Stone eighteen apricots, cut them into slices, 
and place them in a basin with the juice of two 
and a ha/f lemons; then pour over them one and 
a half pints of boiling syrup, cover the basin, and 
leave the contents to cool. When almost cold, 
add one and a half ounces of gelatine; mix this 
well in, strain into a jelly mould and leave to 
set. When set, serve onadish garnished with 
thin strips of apricot. 

ORANGES FILLED WITH JELLY. 

Take half a dozen oranges that are perfect; 
make a hole at the stem end about half an inch 
in diameter; take a teaspoon and remove the 
pulp, snd then soak the oranges in cold water 
for an hour; then scrape with the spoon until 
they are smooth inside; rinse with cold water, 
ana drainon a cloth and put them in ice box. 
Prepare pink and clear orange jelly, with the 
Juice of two lemons added. Fill half of them with 
the pink, the other half with clear jelly, and 
when they are set wipe clean and cut each orange 
in four quarters. Heap them in a pretty glass 
dish for the table. 

CARAMEL ICE-CREAM. 

One-third cupful of thin cream or one-sixth 
cupful of each of heavy cream and milk, one and 
a half tablespoonfuls of granulated sugar, one 
tablespoonful of boiling water, one-quarter tea- 
spoonful of vanilla, a grain of salt. Put sugar in 
a small saucepan; place on range and stir con- 
stantly until melted. Add water and boil until 
‘mixture is reduced to one tablespoonful. Add 
cream very slowly, vanilla, salt, then freeze. 

CHEESE CUSTARD. 


Butter a baking-dish, put ina layer of bread 
cut in pieces one inch square with crust re- 
moved, sprinkle thin-sliced cheese over the 
bread, dust with salt and paprika, or a few 
grains of cayenne. Add other layers of bread 
and cheese, seasoning as before, using in all half 
a small loaf of bread, one cup of cheese and half 
a@ teaspoonful of salt. Reat two eggs slightly, 
add one pint of milk, and pour the mixture over 
the bread and cheese. Bake abvut halt an hour 
in a moderate oven. 

CUCUMBER SWEET PICKLE. 

Slice the cucumbers about one inch thick, and 
boil for one hour in weak alum water; take out 
and lay in cold water; let remain till perfectly 
cold; then boil again in fresh alum water half an 
hour; drain the fruit well; makea syrup of one 
pound of sugar to each pound of fruit; to four 
pounds of fruit one pound of cider vinegar; boil 
the syrup; then put in the fruit and boil it till 
transparent. Add mace, and if the syrupis not 
thick enough continue to boil after the fruit is 
removed. When cold, sprinkle in some white 
mustard seed. 
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Hints to Housekeepers. 


Most refreshing on a hot afternoon is a glass 
of iced tea,to which is added two or three 
bruised mint leaves. 

For the sickroom a pleasant disinfectant is 
made by putting in a saucer some freshly ground 
coffee and lighting a piece of camphor gum on 
top of it. As this gum burns it emits the odor of 
roasting coffee, an aroma that is agreeable to most 
people. This perfume has the advantage of be- 
ing healthful, and is to be preferred to the ‘pas- 
tiles and incense powders, which to some are 
very sickening. The odor of the coffee will coun- 
teract any bad aroma in the room, and the fumes 
of the camphor will kill ordinary disease germs 
that may be floating around. 

Lamb Is best left alone until it has nearly fin- 
ished roasting, simply being placed in the oven, 
with a light dredging of salt and pepper. At 
almost ithe last stage, sprinkle it with paprika, 
add a little lemon juice, and minced thyme. Use 
grated breadcrumbs to thicken the gravy, in- 
stead of flour. 

Lettuce should be prepared for the table sev- 
eral hours before serving. Pick it over carefully, 
discarding imperfect leaves, but leaving the 
hearts or centre untouched. Wash leaf by leaf, 
daintily and tenderly,so as not to bruise, and 
leave in a pan of clear cold water for some little 
time. About an hour before serving, lay the let- 
tuce gently in a wire salad basket and shake dry 
as possible, then put the basket in the refrigera- 
tor near the ice, but not on it. Cucumbers should 
be sliced thin several hours before using them, 
laid in a pan of ice water with several pieces of 
ice laid on top until time to serve. In slicing 
the cucumbers reject the end pieces, beginning 
the cutting where the seeds first appear. 
Moisten macaroons with whipped cream and 
line a glass dish withthem. Next.stew candied 
cherries and bits of candied pineapple, together 
with plums, pears and other candied fruits. Use 
sparingly a little lemon jnice to correct any mawk- 
ish sweetness, and pile more whipped cream 
upon them. Cover with a topdressing of maca- 
roons. Chill well before sending to the table. 


Fashion Motes. 


e*, In the manner of weuring veils two distinct 
styles are beginning to prevail in Newport’s 
fashionable quarters. One is the white lace veil, 
rather elaborate in its design and drawn close 
over the face, its border cipping almost an inch 
below the chin, and the other is the auto veil 
upon a ring, in white, in green, brown and blue 
mousseline or chiffon, crossed in the back and 
drawn forward under the chin, and hanging in 
long scarf ends. 

e*, Hats this season keep up an interesting 
variety. Straws are of every description, novel- 
ties never so plenty. One lovely brown hair braid 

















has a soft, velvety surface like bird plumage, 


peculiar brown shade seen only in birds’ 
feathers. A hat of this braid—broad of brim and 
broad of crown, too—was noticeably lovely 
trimmed with a partial wreath of green orchids 
and a white and pale green scarf of a brilliantly 
glossy green tissue the milliners are using. A 
green bow of the same was set close to the hair 
under the brim. 

e%e Steel-gray liberty mousseline and a deep 
shade of golden bronze, with a suspicion of green 

about it, are the two smart colors for long-jour- 
ney auto veils, and very fit do they look when the 
racers rush past. 

a"e A white chip of exceeding fineness was 
trimmed with an abundant wreath of white sweet 
peas, and was a capital contrast next the brown 
hat, while # black crin, most graceful In line, was 
trimfed with three shades of brilliant peony 
pink—that very darkly deep tint, a middle tone— 
and a pale rose-petal shade of louisipe ribbon In 
swallow-tall bows, the clipped ends very numer 

ousand bristling with points. Bows to match 
were crossed upon the headband. 

es Pink bids fair to be a favorite color again 
for dancing gowns. Very many have been worn 
and greatly admired of late. Pink crepe, mous- 
seline and a sort of crepe lisse are much to the 
fore, the pink having that yellowish tone com- 
mon to Oriental pinks as compared with our rose 
pinks. 

o*, Glittering trimmings are another craze, 
but not in the old style of solid designs as much 
as if executed by hand in narrow rows evenly 
spaced apart, the width of a narrow ribbon, from 
a quarter to half an inch wide. Theyare put on 
in straight or varied lines of waving serpentines, 
or are compact diminutive patterns. 

o®e Negligees in kimono models of a beauty 
heretofore never attempted, and a correspond- 
ing luxuriousness that is bewitching, are sought 
with surprising energy. The material of which 
these ideal kimonos are made is entirely new, 
of the finest of French batiste, in white and all 
the modish pale tints, having an embossed figure 
of white and in round or diamond-skaped me- 
dallion form. There are also single orchid and 
fleur-de-lis designs. These are lined with the 
sheerest and glossiest of white silk, almost a 
mousseline in its lightness, while the neck, fronts 
and sleeves have a broad facing of a lustrous 
white lumineuse silk.—New York Vogue. 








The World Beautiful. 


Lilian Whiting, in Boston Budget. 

“* Whosoever <puts his life into the keeping of 
Jesus Christ, and obediently lives by His spirit, 
becomes thereby another man in spiritual qual- 
ities; and it is of this new personal creation that 
I wish to speak, which is not less real because 
the process of itis mysterious. . . . There is 
@ spiritual quality in every religious being’s 
character that we cannot explain by refereuce to 
any detinite physical natural cause. 

“It is mysterious; it is intensely personal, and 
without doubt it isthe most powerful and most 
valuable of all our qualities as religious men. 
This is what we get directly and immediately 
from Christ—it is what we call the personal 
religious life, as distinguished from our doctrinal 
beliefs and our ecclesiastical attachments; it is 
what each one of us allows Christ to create in 
us—what, without Christ’s immediate and con- 
sciously exercised influence in the individual 
soul, freely opening itself to His presence, never 
can be produced by anything or anybody how- 
ever claiming to do God’s work. 

‘“*There are for each of us, if we are to reach 
the goal of life, three distinct achievements— 
first, a kindling of our emotional nature toward 
all that 1s pure and holy and true; a reinforce- 
ment of the will for the doing of duties unseen, 
for the most part, by any but ourselves; and, 
finally, a greatness and serenity of spirit for the 
brave endurance of the painful, sad and secret 
*xperiences, and for the right use of the pros- 
perities of life—all of which come from nothing 
other than direct personal intimacy and friend- 
ship with Jesus Christ. Toward the achieve- 
ment of these our whole religious life should un- 
interruptedly move, and with less than the 
achievement of these none of us should be satis- 
fied.’’—Rev. E. Winchester Donald, D. D. 


The sadness of personal and private grief 
mingles with the sense of a great public 
loss by the death of Rev. Dr. E. Winchester 
Donald, who, twelve years ago, succeeded 
Rev. Dr. Phillips Brooks as rector of Trinity 
in Boston, on the elevation of Dr. Brooks to 
the Episcopate. That Dr. Donald was the 
special choice of Bishop Brooks endeared 
him tothe parish, and it was at once seen 
that his own qualities and gifts were such 
as toinspire the utmost appreciation and 
confidence. He was thirteen years the 
junior of Bishop Brooks. He entered on his 
work in Trinity at the age of forty-four 
still in the flush of youthful maturity. He 
brought to his work an almost apostolic 
zeal and energy; an enthusiasm for spirit- 
ual progress; an intellectual vigor; a fine 
discrimination between things essential 
and things non-essential, a great execu- 
tive and directive force that manifested 
itself in the erection of the.beautiful Gali- 
lee porch on the West front of Trinity, and 
the completion of the chancel with arrange- 
meuts for a boy choir, and the artistic stone 
carving of the balustrade. His exquisite 
taste as well as his lofty power were un- 
failingly manifested. His was an impres- 
sive personality,—singularly penetrating, 
sympathetic and interesting. Even the 
chance meeting with Dr. Donald made 
memorable the moment. He had the most 
beautiful felicity in conversational inter- 
course. The atmosphere of his presence was 
uplifting; and in the transition of Dr.Donald 
to the “life more abundant "’ there comes 
to us all a new illumination on the faithful, 
beautiful and ennobling life that the rector 
of Trinity lived in his parish and his city; 
anda new perception of the fine and exalted 
quality of his work. With all teachers and 
inspirers of human progress there is 
hardly a line to be drawn between the influ- 
ence of their lives and the influence of their 
work. For work and life become one, as 
each is an expression of the spirit. ‘* Great- 
ness and littleness are terms not of the 
quantity, but of the quality of human life,’’ 
said Phillips Brooks. ‘lf a man has a 
great conception of life and is putting all 
of the little things which he is doing into 
that conception, he isa great man. There 
is always some great conception which 
— foraman the interpretation of his 

e. 

The great conception of life held by the 
beloved rector of Trinity was that of ‘‘ put- 
ting the life into the keeping of Jesus 
Christ to obediently live by His spirit.” 
There was the secret of that deep and ten- 
der sympathy, that faithfulness to duty, 
that studious achievement of scholarly cult- 
ure, and wide outlook on the world of events 
and affairs that characterized Dr. Donald. 
In the counsel given to his young curate, Mr. 
Travers, who has so kindly shared it with 
those who listened to his beautiful and 
touching discourse last Sunday :—the coun- 
sel to “work, be faitnful, and walk with 
God,” is discerned the watchwords of his 
own life; the secret spring of energy that 
communicated itself so widely with every 
beneficent purpose. 

** This is eternal life,—to know Thee, the 
only true God.” Here is the one central 
truth by means of which alone the soul pro- 
gresses. To walk with God is eternal life. 
Just in proportion to the degree with which 
man walks with God, here and now, does he 
partake of that deeper and nobler quality 
which gives effectiveness to life. Eterna 

life does not imply merely future duration, 
but present quality. It is conditioned upon 
entering into the knowledge of the nature 
of God and manifesting His spirit. Eternal 
life is an evolutionary process. It is the 
life which is inspired by the will to love as 
well as the will to live. Itis the life lived 





amenable to the spiritual laws. 

Dr. Donald constantly portrayed an ©. 
lastrated.in himself the great truth th: 
religious life is not a thing apar: 
church, and cloister, and special s+... 
and holy days, but is, rather, the inf.,,, 
spirit and vitality of every pursuit an: . 
endeavor. He was a scholar and athi:,.... 
@ man who «cept in touch with the mar‘, 
events and entered into all the inte:..... 
and the problems of citizenship and nati. 
progress. He had ina rare degree the«.,. 
ageofhisconvictions. He was not afra;:) 
be misuuderstooa. There weretimes w},: 
he was misunderstood and misinterpr.:.. 
as is the case with every fearless spo.}-.., 
and vigorous thinker who follows princ:, 
rather than policy. He said what he }, 
lieved and he did not forsake his convic:;,, 
because it did not chance to be popu!. 
He had, most truly, ‘put his life into +) 
keeping of Jesus Christ.” To “ work, to} 
faithful, to walk with God” isto not b- 
afraid of misconceptions. It is to pusi: 
bravely on, through good report and through 
evil report,—to press forward and suppor: 
all that is noble and just and that make- 
for righteousness. “ 

Dr. Donald was one of the most interest. 
ing of preachers. His discourses had ; 
peculiarly searching quality of their own 
they were fervent, they were felicitous ;:, 
allusion and illustration, and they wer: 
characterized by an intense realizati), 
of the presence of Christ in the daily life. 

He was one of the most sympathetic ani 
charming of friends. His voice was melodi 
ous and beautiful; his imagination vivid. 
his power of poetic feeling was great. 

In his passing on to larger duties in the 
higher life, he inspires all who knew ani 
loved him here to worthier endeavor an 
more earnest achievement; to the fufil!- 
ment, indeed, of that lofty ideal to ** work 
be faithful; walk with God.” 

The Brunswick, Boston. 





Popular Editions 
of New Novels. 


1. TRUTH DEXTER. By Sidney McCall. 720 thou. 
sand. With frontispiece. 12mo. Cloth, 75 cents 


That this novel is as farab ve the commonplace as 
Someoume is superior to soda is evideat from th: 
very first page. From the outset there 1s brightness, 
color, action, 


naturalness and = scin wit 
Truth Dexter. tillating wit. 


a@ sweet-souled woman,a type of ail 
that is lovable, should live in I'terature as 4 sy ape 
thetic and masterly delineation of charac .er.—/’),/:- 
delphia Telegraph. 


2. FROM KINGDOM TO COLONY. By Mary Dey 
ereux. With frontispiece by Henry Sandham. 
l2mo. Cloth, 75cents. . 

A story of the quaint 014 town of Marblehead in the 
early days of the Revolution. Wilful Mistres; ar dor 
othy Devereux, the brave little heroine. is a delizh: 
poner eng ape ap and Snoe-nating character. * it is 

& day since such a charming love story has 
been written,” said the Literary World. ee 


3. THE SHADOW OF THE CZAR. By John R 
Carling, author of * The Viging’s Skull.” With 
frontispiece. 12mo. Cloth, 75 cents. 

An engrossing romance of the sturdy. wholesoin 

Fo lhe -e ps perce is never allowed to drag. 

e bes this popular nov y at 
savcumumae pop ovel, which captivated 
** It excels in interest Anthony Hope’s best effort.’ 
said the oston Herald. 


4. WHITE APRONS. A R mance of Bacon’s Rebel- 
lion, Virginia, 1676. By Maud Wilder Goodwin, 
author of * The Head of a Hundred,” e c. With 
frontispieca by Clyde O. D2 Land. 12mo. Cloth, 
7> Cents. 

Has the true qualities of historital romance, dra- 
matic situation and stirriug incident, coupled ‘with 
tae and literary charm.— Philadelphia Pubiie 

Jt is a beautiful little story—sweet and inspiring 
not less than clever aud true.—New York Ao seas 


5. A DREAM OF A THRONE. By Charles Flem- 
ing Embree. With frontispiece by Henry Sand- 
ham. 12no. Clo h, 75 cents. 


A powerful story. with constantly changing move- 
ment, strung color and striking etfects.—Philad-luiia 
North American. " 
a. cotuinat an ‘en. - « « The free 

; i seems blow 3 pi - 
Philadelphia Press. Pe ee 


6. IN THE COUNTRY GOD FORGOT. A Story of 
yoday. By Frances Charlies. 12mo. Cloth, 75 
cents. 


Has a fibrous strength of its own. The sky ant 
—— pomp g gE age enon are stamped in or. 
a e reads. The characters | for.ibly 
out of the arid air.— The Nation. —s 


7 WITHOUT DOGMA. By Henryk Sienkiewicz, 
author of “ Quo Vadis,” * With Fire and Sword.’ 
etc. lZmo. Cloth, 75 cents. 


A human document read in the light of > im- 
agination.— Boston Beavon. . — 

Reveals a most remarkable order of genius. . . . 
Is intensely human. . . . The book is intellectu 
ally a masterpiece and throughout entertains.— /?/:/.- 
delphia Telegraph, 


8. A DETACHED PIRATE. The Romance cf Gay 
Vandeleur. By Helen Milecete. With frontis- 
piece by I. H. Caliga. 12mo. Cloth, 75 cents. 


A charming young English woman is the self-styled 
pirate of this book. Hercareer on both side . fthe 
Atlantic, as exploited by herself in a series ot letters 
to her ** dearest friend,” we foliuw with interest, anu 
regret when we find * The End ” at the bottom of the 
pa ,e.— The Outlook. 


9% KISMET. By Julia Fletcher (George Fleming) 
12mo. Cloth, 75 cents. 


It is a charming book. I have read it twice. and 
looked it over azain: and I wish I had it all new to 
Sit up with tonight,—it is so fresh and sweet and in- 
nocent and joyous, the dialogue is so natural and 
— the characters so keenly edged, and the de- 
scriptions so poetic.—E.ztract from a letter. 








10. A DAUGHTER OF NEW FRANCE. With some 
a count of the Gallant Sieur Cadillac and his 
Colony onthe Detroit. By Mary Catherine Crow 
ley. With frontispiece by Clyde 0. De Land 
12mo. Cloth, 75 cents. 

The author has given us a strong, vivid romance. 

and has reproduced with rare skill the social atmos- 

phere of the time, as well as the spirit of adventure 
that was in the air.—Brooklyn Eagie. 


ll. THE LOVE-LETTERS OF THE KING; or, The 
Life Romantic. By Richard Le Gallienne. 12mo, 
Cloth, 75 cents. 

He possesses charm, sweetness. nstive poesy. He 

speaks frankly and like a man of feeling fo pace 

after page. and his English is always clear and softly 
musical.—.Chicago Evening Post. 


12. WITH FIRE AND SWORD. Ry Henryk Sien- 
kiewicz, author of ** Quo Vadis,” etc. Translated 
trom the Polish by Jeremiah Curtin. Illustrated. 
12mo. Cloth, 75 cente. 

Perhaps the best book ofthis famous author. The 

New York Tribune sa a that “ the only modern romance 

with which it can be com :ared,for fire, sprightliness, 

ote A of action, swift changes, and absyrbing in- 
terest, is ‘ The Three Musketeers’ of Dumas.” 


13. A MAID OF BAR HARBOR. By Henrietta (i. 
Rowe. With frontispiece by Ellen W. Abrens 
l2mo. 75 cen's. 

Mrs. Rowe writes of the country life, character ani 

traditions, and dia‘ect with the sure touch of the o!- 

server at first hand. Her characters have every 4))- 

earance of being transferred from life to the paxes 

of her book.— Providence Journal. 


l4. UP AND DOWN THE SANDS OF GOLD. By 
Mary Devereux, author of “ From Kingdom to 
Colony,” ‘Lafitte of Louisiana,” etc. 12mo. 
Cloth, 75 cents. 

Thestory is one of sunshine and shade, of smiles 

and tears. The author has created for us a little 

company of people whom we learn to love, and from 

whom it is hard to part —Boston Tronscript. 


15. THE KING’S HENCHMAN. A Chronicle of the 
Sixteenth Century. By William Henry Johnson, 
author of “ King or Knave,” “The World’s [is- 
coverers,” etc. 12mo. Cloth, 75 cents. 

Mr. Johnson has caught the spirit of the period, and 

has painted in Henry of Navarre a truthful and 

memorable historical portrait.—7he Mail and Lv presss 

New York. 

16. WHEN THE GATES LIFT UP THEIR HEADS. 
A Story of the South in the Seventies. By Payne 
Erskine. 12mo. Cloth, 75 cents. 

A strong and interesting novel. wholly American 

in scene and spirit. and with a purpose which is not 

revealed until the end, and then in dramatic and 


hE 


humanly convincing scenes.-~New York Mail and £4 


press. 


A vey remarkable story of the Soutb after the war. 
. The character-drawing in this book is admir- 
the dialect work as well as the ‘le- 


abiy don 
y done, and The story shows 


scriptions are of excellent | = al 
unusual ability.— Boston Budaet 


Any of the above books sent by mail on 

receipt of price. Address 

MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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, —_ “— but tu be willing, the window and suddenly exclaimed : males. It is pointed out, in considering the ex- broad effect tbat is so necessary to style, and tbe Majestic person of Lynn, Fall Fiver, Providence ‘ 
t Some one bet pinto “ Look, papa, over there the grass is coming I crave, dear Lord, cess of females over males account must be sleeves are made in the three-quarter length which is Theatre, Boston; Union Trust’ Se. laa 4 
: ronan ee — a up all green; pretty svou God will say * It’s No boundless hoard taken of the large number of female domestic oo — 7 — - ss ' 
‘ raw time for Bryans’ baby.’ ’—F : f gol : e waist consists of the fitted lining, front and , } 
: Get some sand into his er iene July Lippinoctt’s. y rank L ” inch, in ag og te ee pin oy as 2 ee ak cia eens from the —_ The shirrings are made on indicated lines, 80 ANGORA eo lamang and Sepenitions; } 
’ ° ° g 
2 And it tre — ae Nor lands, nor kine, and only 15,423 men servants. leaden has oo <caoe tue omnis pe age Ryretin “are colors: Pictur 10, Wi all ages and 
' — Baltimore American. Snake Hypnotism. ee woarinnneipe of oupihing aene than * has had for many years, but it made in one piece, each with shaped frills joined to KITTENS. FARMS CO., ed aaa Boaen, Tees. 
t ; — ne more people over forty-five t their lower edges. At the neck is a regulati 
i § My dead love came to me and said, Graham Peck, a well-known authority on Where at the hearthstone I may hear ALMANAC.—“8. N.T on _— vp aed metene. and the closing is made invisib1. aie — — 
“God gi > k y .T.”: Thewor almanac y T 
3 od gives me one hour’s rest, snakes, was asked his opinion regarding a The cricket sing, comes to us from the Arabic“ ai,” the definite | jc 1 quantity of material required for the medium ANTI N E 
q To spend with thee on earth again: snake’s hypnotic powers, His reply was as And have the shine. rticle in the Arabic tongue, and the “manakh,” | sry ae ards 21 inches wide, ¢4 yards 27 inches wide 
" % How shall we spend it best?” follows: Of one glad woman’s eyes to make, which signifies a calendar. "The word calendar a CLI N KE R 
3 “ Why, as of old,” [ said; and so “There is & certain power to fascinate in a For my poor sake, is from the Latin calendae (the first day of each pa ot anny - cut in sizes for a $2, 34, 96, 38 
We quarreled Hon old: snake’seyes and movements. I saw only the One simple home a place divine; month), and this is probably derived from a word | 40-inch bust measure. rn 
, 4 But, when I turp ed to “ane mp penee other ~~ a typical illustration of the power of a Just the wee cot—the cricket’s chirr— calare, to call (cognate with the Greek Kively) . FLOO RI NG 
4 That one short hour was told. : wey hs a men Sel - , Love, and the smiling face of her. because it was customary in very ancient times Misses’ Eton and Skirt. 4804 
Stephen Phillips. | rel tasctuated . Avis . Pr M — — —J. W. Riley (“ Afterwhiles’’). a te | ag an greg ~ beginning of a ord page with skirts to match are eminently be- For Stables, Driveways, 
; Se > make known e calendar arran coming to young girls,and are to be greatly worn 
A beggar, be eee forked tongue darted out of the snake’s mouth | Over a winding, wayside wall, ments for that month. - during the coming season as they haus aes Gate Court ards, Etc. 
gar, bent beneath the wei sd 
Teanetehetennh e weight of years— almost as regularly and rapidly as the needle of Ragged and rough and gray, ETHER WAVES.—"L. B.”: The effects of thisone. The very excellent model illustrated 1s 
ie . s inured, half reconciled, a sewing machine rises and falls. The squirrel | There crept a tender, clinging vine. movements in the ethe . | adapted to # wide range of materials, and can be THE ACME OF PERFECTION 
reated hel g p r depends upon the rapid 
Yet sonata give but tears; seemed to watch it spellbound. The snake Tireless day by day. ity of the vibrations producing them. The unit pa soc anc occasions of dress or for school ey ag 
e man on me and smiled. | crept slowly nearer. When the gopher snake 7 last - — of softest tint of measurement for short waves in the ether is meeororares tke wean veins cohen | FLEMING & CO., Contractors 
overed each jagged seam, the bicron, which is about 1-25,000,000th of an incb. | ings of fancy braid and yoke of ecru lace, and is ex- 123 Liberty St., New York. 


was within two or three inches of the squirrel it 


—Florence Earle Coates, in Harper’s. 
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8 MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, SATURDAY, AUGUST 27 1:4 
: Spin og op Worcester, Worcester....------------------ ---- Sept. 5-8 am 
The Horse. : aes Rae Worcester East, linton.........-.----------- Sept. 14-16 " E | I H+ 
aA : Worcester Northwest, Athol saapmcoae o bd ag 
‘eed New Hay with Caution. Worcester South, Sturbridge......-. -------- 
¢ Worcester West, Barre.......-..----.-------. Sept. 29,30 1000 Main St., Br ockton, Mass. 
This is the season of the year when most ' arte Auction and Commission Dealer in 
horse breeders are forced to begin the use 6 Pails H M 
of new hay with their horses. As a rule, nen vine eae orses, Mules aii Ponies 
the change is associated with digestive ‘Aroostook North, Presque Isle.......--..--- and manufacturer of Carriages, Wagons, Harness 
troubles of more or less severity, and there- Bristol, Bristol Mills nog and Horse Goods of every description. 
fo w alw Camden, Camden --- Aug. 
re he is wise who makes it a point always ane Auction Sales every Friday at (0 a. m. 
to have enough old hay to last his horse Cumberland, Gorham Sept. 7-9 PRIVATE SALE 
well into the cold season, perhaps as far Cumberland North, 80. Harrison............-Oct. 11,12] we nat a eDaily. 
along as the New Year. The hunting Cumberland, West Cumberland ............-Sept. 2, 21 a and oe nl ngie ome g Pager dump 
horses of England and the other high-priced Eden, Eden bene cane seneenes secnenes wept. 4,15 | oat stock of harness’ 0: any concern im wie; 
horseflesh of that country, leaving out of pine apc heon Phillips AS ada ec pe ORR eeu "ice = ye phat anced ae naa down 
consideration the race horses, are never al- Hancock, Bluebill.............----- ~y sept. 21,22 | All correspondence Cheerfully’ and prompt, : 
lowed to eat hay that is not at least one Kennebec, Readfield........ ..-..---- -------Oet. 4-6 | answered. 
year old and much that is two years old, yet Kennebec South, South Windsor........ .---Sept. 13-15 Pa. 
bright and sound, is fed in preference er eee Sane PERCHERON and FREN 
even to that of a year’s less age. One Madewaska, Madawaska ....-.......-..----------Oct. 18 Ci 
reason is that countless millions of New Gloucester, Upper Gloucester... .....--. Oct. 4-6 COACH STALLION 
insects lay their eggs on the stems of pn ny perce ~esc = NeaTIemerane ag S. 
ord, Norway.....----------. ---------------Sep 
the grasses from which hay is made, and Oxford West, Fryeburg.....---.-----------------Oct. 4-4 Carriage and Coach 
these eggs do not lose their vitality during Oxford North, Andover.........------------- ---- Ott. 5-6 Teams. 
the ordinary hay-curing process. When Penobscot West, Exeter... ..... -- Sept. 27-29 Berkshire Hogs 
taken into the warm, moist regions of the SenN wee Scotch Colli “8 a 
© — equine stomach, these eggs are hatched out sige ral an) nla mame — 
and create disturbances, causing colic and Somerset, 6 5 gama memmammcemmmammare 1S E. S$. Akin, Ensenore, N.Y - 
other troubles in the digestive tract. Hence Somerset East, Hartland.........--..-.----.- Sept. 15-17 « — 
the best thing is to have old hay to feed Sos cas conan eae eg —rs > ? ¥ 
until the new shall have cured in stack or po hopin pata SO ieee po “is 6, 
mow, ur, at least, to have enough of the old West Washington, Cherryfeld._..__- rT wept, 20-22 “2; 
to mix with the new, enlarging the propor- NEW HAMPSHIRE - 
tion of the new until the horses have be- aa 
come thoroughly accustomed to the change, ia 
and until the bulk of the deleterious agents % i 
have been dried out to the death. Many a 
man has been at a loss to know what was FILLING IN THE BREEDING PLACES OF THE MOSQUITO. SSE SUA ete Cente’ Soh 
Lewin ps aes = bs ol - Grading the marshes on Thompson’s Island, Boston Harbor, shoveling earth into the stagnant pools, checking a prolific source of Washington, West an ELE Aca wee re “ae er: Fay awe 
complained of has been the change from old mosquitoes and malaria. A patt of the reclaimed area becomes good meadow or pasture land. ai CONNECTICUT. yt _ 
to new hay. More especially is this true =<. ane 
often of horses that are being got ready for | rough stone to the requisite height. Sen- | that his Social Secretary has been worth to | West Virginia, Wheeling................-.-.--- sept. 5-9 | "armington Valley, Collinsville..........-... Sept. 7-8 CHARACTER ON HORSEBACK et 
showing. A sudden change from the old to| ator Hoar introduced a Dill into the} him in cash three times as much as her ser- | ¥'8consm, Milwaukee_-.-.....-.-.------------Sept. 5-9 pe thay Weer ees eee 2 checieanipene : 
the new hay often sets such horses to scour- | national Senate, voting $40,000 to the asso- | vice has cost him. She has given the girls : NEW YORK. Horseshoe Park, haere maaan ae Many a peculiar sight one sees on horse as 7 
ing, and founder not infrequently is a result, | ciation, and though he secured its passage | talks on hygiene, thus improving their Recaro teh senior terre -----Bept. 21,24 | Lime Grange, Lime.....-------...... Sept. 1-21 | back. Did it ever occur to you that a horse - 
and not alone are the insects’ eggs to be /| in the upper branch, it failed to pass in the | health and their physical effectiveness. She American ientthetn. iow Backs.” ene, eee, $17 pot tandee, Pereie——. Sept. 13-15 | raced in this condition becomes very mad ‘ 
feared, but equally so the fermentation | House. This has caused the association to | has organized lit 1 Binghamton, Rin ; t ae Serres, vey Speers... --Sept. 13-16 wh i . sl 
y : ; ‘ organiz erary clubs among them, 8 . Ringhamton.-.....-.---.------- Sept. 27-30 | Newtown, Newtown Sept overheated. The saddle with its weight u 
which is going on in new hay for a long | appeal directly to the patriotic people for | thus stimulating them mentally and improv- Boonville, Boonville... ...--------------------- Sept. 6-9 | Rockville, Rockville... mane. co rubs the back. Under the bridle and str: Cor 
time. On the saccharine character of the | aid, for it wishesto obtain a sufficient sum Broome, Whitney’s Point... .---------- Aug. 30-Sept. 2 | Stafford Springs, Stafford Springs... .___. ok. 64 a r 
i 0: 

: ng the social atmosphere of the store. She | cambridge, Cambridge Aue. teet.8 nig rd Springs... ........ Oct. 4-6 | are little sore and chafed spots. Soothe and sl 
grass stems much of the feeding value of |to begin work as soon as possible. J.|has,on the same authority, mothered the | Cape Vincent, Cape —........ ae pene eg ete.), Huntington........ .. Sept. 21.22} gefresh by the use of Glosserine. Article % 
hay depends, and the more sugar there is | Henry Sears Brewster is the president of | girls, many of whom are the daughters of | Cattaraugus, Littie Valley........ ...........--. Sept. 6-9 quamaok Sng ce oR aRRRS pan of great value in a stable . 
present, the greater amo nt of fermentation | the memorial association, and among its | immigrants, and who in our public schools Cayuga, Moravia -_.......-.........-. .--- Aug. 30-Sept. 1 Oye ee ee — 0. N. CRITTENTON Co. 5 
there will be during the process of perfect | vice-presidents are the Rev. Dr. Edward | have enjoyed opportunities which their eee eee deaniiaiaiaiaiid nn paca 4 U5 Fulton St.. New York. a 

- EEE Se evens Seer ere ee Sept. 12- ntown, cite acinen ceaie dsiiitih mcbesdnereis - 
tiny or toon eae = Everett Hale and Joseph Jefferson, the | mothers never had. These girls accord- | Chenango, Norwich... .... ...--..------- Aug. pe Beaver, Beaver RRS s ae pe — = 
show horses if it is possible to obtain the | comedian. Howard F. Hopkins of Prov- | ingly, atthe most critical age, make the peril- | Clinton, Plattsburg._...... --. ---.---..-.--- Sept. 1?-16 | Bedford, Bedford -......-.....---....-------. ---- Oct 4-6 JUST OFF TH a 
old.—Breeder’s Gazette. incetown is its treasurer and Osborn Nick- | ons discovery that they know more than ae sega ame aerate Sept. 1+22 nr OS eae Oct. 4-7 E PRESS 
~ erson of Chatham Port its secretary. The/| their mothers do. The Social Secretary i ees Ss... ‘Aug. 2-28 Th H 
° ° 8 y 294 + 
Turf Notes. monument when completed can he seen | one whose knowledge and position bce o> pg pagal hopes 18-18 eR enorseman s Handbook ip 
The annual fall race meeting of the New | from any town on Cape Cod, and will be | spect, and one to whom they can go as @ Delaware, Delhi... ...----.-------.----- Aug. 30-Sept. 2 | Center, Clarion.....-.... -__..._-..-.-.---.--- “Oct. 4-7 The Most Useful and Popular Little m 
England Trotting Horse Breeders Associa- visible far out at sea. The fund for its | friend. And if she is what she ought to be, pao nen Walton... -........... -.--Sept. 69 po one Clarion --..-------.----.----.----------- Sept. 6-9 Book Ever Published I 
xnBlant be held’ at Readville, Sept. 12-16, | erection ought to be forthcoming without | she acquires an influence over them which | Dryden, Dryden. Sept prsomanieng g S R an te se 
inclusive. «There are nineteen classes on | 4elay from the numerous descendants of the | is as valuable to the girls as it is to their | Dundee, Dundee... 2. 0et. 4-6 | Crawford, Cambridge Springs... > ah CONTENTS tif 
the programme, and the purses are $1000 Pilgrim Fathers all over the country. employer. The Colorado Fuel and Iron ag aan Poem ncecwawnnn==neins on _ vo peo ogy gga ee ye Sept. 27-30} Care and management of stallions. m 
each. A list of eleven scholarships will be s Company with 1500 employees ti . Mee ag eo eee ept. 6-9 as, Dallas .....-...........-....-.. ...-Sept. 29-Oct.2| Care and management of brood 
: ; ent ployees, representing ’ mares. tb 
The Monk’s half in 1.00} is the record to | oat by the Women’s Philharmonic Society | Many nationalities, has a Social Secretary a Rees) Coes tenon eonnarewet cnite. wi 
wagon for that distance in a race. of New York to all the women’s clubs of | WhO devotes his time to elevating and | Franklin, Matone.._..----.--.......--.....-. Sept. 0-23 Gratz, Gratz 0 eR oe handling and management of cam- cr 
Mr. Billings now holds the world’s ama-| the country. The scholarships are given Americanizing these wage-earners. Two | Fulton Johnstown... ---.----.----------------- Sept. 5-8 | Hanover, Hanover....--.._...-.. ....-..---- Sept. 13-16 wae aie Sect. check al 
teur pacing record to saddle with Mazette | by teachers, who are members of the soci- | S°cial Secretaries, who are pioneers in the ee ae he gn ne enema man" guacstea. aL 
(s. 2.18). ___ | ety, and are for vocal music, piano playing, | 2©W profession, Miss Elizabeth C. Weeeler | Gouverneur, Gouverneur........_--- “Aug. 30-Sept. 2 | Jefferson, Brookville...........- jae Champion records. , ki 
There will be a horse show, horse racing | sight singing (class instruction), reading of Providence and Mrs. Isabel F. Nye, So- | Greene, Cairo .-........-.---------------------- Aug. 23-25 | Juniata, Port Royal... Sept. 4-16] Leading trotting sires. st 
and fireman’s muster at Calais, Me., Sept. | and dramatic recitation and elementary cial Secretary of the Siegel Cooper Com- a Lake, Hemlock .........-.......-....--Oct. 4-6 | Lackawanna, Madisonville. ----_---..._-- Sept. 28-39] Trotting and pacing statistics. wi 
5-7, inclusive. Three purses of $300 each, | harmony (class instruction). The appli-|P@0Y. spoke recently at a social service en mm eae Dy ig me Sept. 2-30 | Rules of the American trotting turf. ill 
and one of $500 are offered, the latter for a| canis must perform before the committee | @eeting in New York, and the latter said | Jefterson. Watertown....................... Sept. 20-23 | Lebanon, Lebanon <neemnmanntees — a — co 
free-for-all trot and pace. on scholarships, and those who are accepted that her firm benefits its employees by pro- | Lewis, Lowville.-.. -..--------.--------- Aug. 30-Sept. 2 | Lehigh, Allentown___.._._._.. --...---.----... ‘Sept. 20-23 Sakon oo on = out milo and half-mile tracks. 8a 
King David, the handsome trotting stall- | py this trial will have to draw for scholar- | Viding atwo weeks outing at Long Branch, Madison, BrockSelé -... .....-.......------- Sept. 12-15 | Maitland, Wallsville -....--.......--..-...... Sept. 13-16 | Pacing eames _— nnn one br 
ion owned by Dr. A. H. Fitch of Boston | ships by lot. Afterward each applicant | Which two thousand invitations are is- + nee diy icunnenaaeia: pyr a Sept. 20-23 a th 
and which was struck by lightning while | must appear before the teacher giving the | S¥ed during the summer. cee ' a epee: ~ oe w 
running in his paddock at the doctor’s farm | scholarship, who has the right to accept or} Josiah Whiting of Dover, M h Newark, Newark........ .........---.----- Sept. 29-Oct. 1 Pst fine oe + 8 ORS tr 
end was Uitied, was met the stilton King. | catans the -anaiitens. She aueeein-am ened aaa ae ae ee be- | Niagara, Lockport ._-...-..------------------- Sept. 7-10 a, hi 
Davie, by Mag Kink, othel bythe Laok-|snesie ter he menete af tha Maitaaaent ee Eee Gee Ee eee Aug. 29-Sept. 2 ce ey seinen th 
out Farm, South Natick. The latter is at | Society h rian Association $10,000, the income of eonta, Oneonta.._..._...__.._........-..--. Sept. 14-17 | Monroe, Stroudsburg. ....... pg ed Aug. 30-Sept.3| A Paper-cover copy freeto any one sending in 
the farm, sound and going very fast ety has arranged numerous concerts in | which sum is to be devoted tothe support of an a nase ence cane cnee nnn seen nnn Sept. 20-23 Fe are td Valley, Hughesville. ._..._..._-..__. Sept. 20-23 | one new annual subscriber to the Massachusetts la 
While the successful trainer. Thomas B a ane a sapien i 7 preaching in the First Parish in Dover. paso ae pe Laem y gaa Re ee poe pie sec at $2, or a leather-cover copy for two - 
’ : ven has the option of | The invome is to be used for ge l | Ori Sigs 60a a oe ae memes ee : such subscribers. Address 
Marsh, w ’ ‘ f . general pur rleans, Albion.......-..-...--.---..-.-------- Sept. 15-17 | Perry, Newport -_......---.---. 22-2222. ’ 
arsh, was working Herbert Gray’s trot-| charging for tickets or not, with the proviso | poses of the association if the parish should | Oswegatehie, Ogdensburg. ................-.... Sept.5-8 Punxsutawney, Punxsutawney........______- . = ae MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN es 
ter, Jewett A., at Granite State Park on the | that in case of a charge one-half the re-| cease to exist as a Unitarian one Oswego, Fulton...........-.......------------- Sept. 13-16 | Smythe Park, Mansfield... Sept. 20-23 Besten, Mass. ae 
6th he gir my 9 _ stretch the horse | ceipts shall be turned over to the society a d a — sieeeees ae ceeesneeenee Sept. 26-28 | Sullivan, Forksville -..__-.-----_...----.--..-. Oct. 4-6 th 
reared and fell dead. Marsh was hurled | The ; o almyra, Palmyra... -....--.....------------- Sept. 22-24 | Susquehanna, Montrose._...__........--..... Sept. 20, 21 x 
from the sulky but escaped serious injury. ee committee receives from | Lake Wimnipesaukee Excursion, Satur- Prattsburg, Peeture... .... .............. Sept. if-lg | eee, Wrow Seve. 13-16 Angoras sell for 35 to 3100 1 
This was the third he that died wer y members partly worn clothing, day, Sept. 3, 1904. $23 Beund Trip. Putnam, Carmel .__..__...-. ------...---.--.....-Sept. 6-8 Union, Burgettstown __.____.__...__.._._.____.. Oct. 4-6 _—. Fanciers pay enor- st 
ted) ; t the D : se that died unex-| which may be purchased ata nominal price. | Lake Winnipesaukee is undoubtedly the most Queens-Nassau, Mineola ----.........-..----- Sept. 20-24 | Westmoreland, Youngwood...............__. Sept. 13-16 A puiece = peck. pile in 
pec! e ya e over track last week. The Settlement committee is a new depart- | popular lake resort in New England. Its situ. Racket, Potsdam...-.-...--. -.-.-----.---. - .--- Sept. 6-9 | Wyoming, Tunkhannock._---_-.._.. -_...... Sept. 14-16 hel makes country life pay sl 
Major Delmar (1.593) lowered the trotting | ment which provides private and class les- | ted in delightful region midway between the cee age’ oo ae a ne aaa RG 5 TN I meee aia etnerwnn nn ences Oct. 5-8 marketable. “Women can ce 
record for a half mile to 594 seconds at | sons in piano and violin playing and sight Merrimack Valley and the foot hills of the White | Richfield Sprivgs sone ‘Springs ae — aa 2 CANADA. do all the work. Very easy Be 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y., on the 5th inst.,| reading at East Side House and at the Nor-| Mountains. The lake is the largest body of alae So Sore me en aamamag amare Sens, 6-0 than supply. ‘Sell. all fou si 
and did it without a wind break in front. | mal College Alumn:e House water in New Hampshire, and the stately | Rockland, Orangeburg --..-...-..---.-_--- [ata eee can raise. BW a year easily . 
At Memphis last fall he trotted a half in ————— steamer, the Mt. Washington, traverses a course | Rocklana, New City -----------------.--. ----.. ~~ hi ——............... eanue make money ‘with’ cats” . 
1.01 with the wind shield. It is evident that | Thelabors of the Health Department of = about — pe in five hours. On a clear po eg to aga peeeeeeeane nent mamta Sept. 13-16 | Chatham, Chatham, N. B..........__.__. Sept. 28-Oct. 2 al profitable to 
the son of Del Mar (2.162) is considerably | New York in the direction of giving in-| Siiny aiseernible, eae, ae | ee ee. ae ee Sept. 27-29 Trio Breeders start be 
faster than last year, for the Memphis | Struction to tenement-house dwellers re-| decks of the swiftly gliding steamer . Saratoga, Bal ston Spa.---.---.-.------- Aug. 30-Sept. 2 aa... ane de Walnut Ridge Farms Co., th 
track is undoubtedly faster than that at garding the proper methods of treating | perfect. On Saturday, Sept. 3, the Boston & Pao Valley, Schenevus.....---.-....-. Aug. 16-18 | East Algoma, Sault Ste Marie...  eutas ons Oe, Boston, Mass. 
Poughkeepsie. By the time Major Delmar | Children during the summer is meeting | Maine Railroad will run an excursion to Lake og: hee yggumapanamegnenenameens oot ae w-Oct 1 a 
reaches Readville if conuitions are favor-| With gratifying . results, It supplies | Winnipesaukeeifrom Boston at a round-trip rate | Silver | asianegaae teen as pomp b= ade kengep” * sige teaming ese Sept. 9-17 
able he should be capable of trotting a mile | J48t the information desired to offset of $2.00, including the sail on the steamer. Tick- | Steuben. Bath -_----.--. ~....-Sept. 27-30 Seiad Gites, Pan gun, ee en r 
in two minutes or better without a wind | the bodily evils produced by insufficient ets will be good going and returning only on | Steuben. Troupsburg..... --...-....------.---.. Sept.6-9 | Northern, Collingwood, ~~ ammneteey =o te 
break. ventilation, bad food and oppressive heat. a mat = me bce Station at pe hg tent wenne anne cone sae -nne o=-- a it Oxford, Kemptviile.........____-----.. Sept. 22-23 5 
2 s eae. : * a . M., conne . » Monticello-___-----..------..-.------ . 23-26 " gee 
Secretary Bentley’s plan of limiting races Physicians are detailed by the Health De- returning, tein pat tage Sankyo Tioga Northern, Newark Valley____.._..___- pes an ae eae o<-- eee a Cee of any breed was made in the . 
to three heats, making every heat a race | partment to visit the congested residential | steamer. Tickets will be on sale at city ticket Tioga, Owego...............................--- Sept. 6-9 | Provincial, eget to © Baalceandemantoes bs aoe dhe t! 
and drawing for positions every heat, is distr icts of the city for the purpose of giv- | office, 322 Washington street, up to 5 P. M., Sept. hg ee ara a a aE Aug. 30-Sept. 2 | Sherbrooke, Quebec... Aug. eae for 8665 to Messrs. armours Go." —_— 
similar to the plan proposed by the well- | 28 young and ignorant mothers advice con- | 2,and at Union Station until departure of train Vernon, ee pantie South Grenville, Prescott, Ont.___...._..... Sept. 21-23 | _, We are the oldest and largest importers of : 
known New England horseman and track | cerning the treatment of the little ones, and Sept. 3. Warren, Warrensburg.___. —— ee pane age oy B .-.-............--.--.Sept. 17-21 aalen caaeae sy Ever ome one rai : 
manager, George H. Hicks. All the racing | this accomplishes a great deal of good in | midland Poultry Feed Company’s Prep- Wayne. Lyons --.-.--..---.---.-------------- “Sept. 15-17 | Sussex, Sussex, N.B._..........._$ ceca s also it NHLERES, SORFOUKS. EACK- 7 
by electric light at Combination Park for | the way of checking disease and mortality. arations. ee sos -soe seasons .a---------- Sept. 6-9 | Toronto, Yoronto........... Nov. 8.12 | We YS 88d GERMAN COACHERS. 
several years past has been conducted on The physicians were not popular at first} There are good reasons why we should be glad ane, poh a eee ‘amines. ~--seee---------------- Sept. 27-Oct. 1 Call aud see us or write. ; 
this plan, withthe exception that no part | #mong the tenement-house dwellers, but | to call your attention to the advertisement of sci a oe Tha eer osc .--------- Sept. 15, 16 : 
of the original purse was set apart for the now that their mission is fully anderstood these goods, which will be found in another col- Addison a ee ee wont eee Ge aa pn Alex. Galbraith & Son, 
horse that stood best in the summary at the | they are received joyfully everywhere by a ae wd a agen one ge ange eet Ay” stn on Gages " ang Western Branch. Dunnville, Ont __. Sept, 20, 2 Janesville, Wis. 1 
conclusion of the third heat. Secretary | the mothers of suffering children who have | wanutact is = oe Er rier aa oe the | Bradford, Bradford ..-_--.-._.- _... Ang. 30-Sept. 1 Se nial Ont. ----_-_----..-.-.-.....-.1---. Sept. 6, 7 
Bentley’s plan is an improvement on the not the intelligence to combat unaided with they oscil baie eapany this por ee preset s St. Johnsbury .---...-..--..--------Sept. 13-15 untann. cs ASE Ge Rae Ty Sent. 21, 33 Branches at Spokane, Wash., and Braadon 
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